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The Organization of Education 
Preratory Nore. 


If the author has read aright the signs of the times, as they 
appear in educational conferences and in popular discussions, 
there is now a really urgent demand for practical and reasonably 
definite suggestions as to the reorganization of our schools. There 
is especial need for a definite plan that shall show how to retain 
that which is essential to the general education of every future 
man and woman, at the same time that a place is found for the 
various forms of special, technical or other vocational training that 
may be necessary for the individual boy or girl. 

A year spent in studying not merely the schools, but the eco- 
nomic, political and social conditions underlying and overlying the 
school system of Germany has convinced the author that Europe 
at its best has not found a solution for the most pressing of our 
educational problems. The first problem for our educators to 
solve is that suggested at the close of the preceding paragraph; a 
problem that is all the more serious because the ardent advocates of 
general culture, on the one hand, and of practical efficiency, on 
the other, alike refuse to face it, while the practical schoolmen of 
our own country, following the lead of Europe, seem generally to 
think that they have disposed of the difficulty when they can say 
that their schools are prepared to give either general culture or 
technical training, or in some cases, will give a mixture of both 
m such proportions as the pupil or his parents may elect,—thus 
relieving the educator of his special duty to society and to youth, 
by unloading his most weighty responsibility onto the shoulders 
of the ignorant boy or girl or of a parent that may be no less 
ignorant. 

Deeply impressed by this social problem of the educator, and 
hardly less so by the psychological problem of how to plan the 
work of the school to meet and make the most of the several stages 
of the young being’s physical and mental development as he passes 
from early childhood to late adolescence, the author, on his return 
from Europe, sought to withdraw wholly from the field of “higher” 
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and “normal” education, and to obtain a position in which he 
could work directly at the problems of elementary and secondary 
education. During four years as principal of the high school of 
Nebraska’s capital and educational center he was enabled to put 
to the test much of that which is suggested in the following pages 
for the “secondary transition”, or intermediate department and 
for the “adolescent” department, or high school proper. He has 
not yet been able to make the same rigorous test, under his own 
direction, of the whole of that which relates to the play school, 
primary transition department, and the elementary department, or 
“grammar school”, as it is called in many of our cities,—although 
much of this he has observed in successful operation in one school or 
another in America or Europe. A great part of what is here sug- 
gested has been presented to bodies of teachers and school adminis- 
trators in different parts of the United States, and practically all 
of it has been presented in the form of lectures to the summer 
school of the University of Nebraska and to the pedagogical de- 
partment of Clark University. The reception accorded it in the 
limited fields indicated and the comments of able, practical edu- 
cators has encouraged the writer to believe that the time is ripe 
for the publication of this essay in educational organization. 

While the purpose of the author’s work is primarily practical, 
yet he is unwilling to put it forth without a brief presentation of 
the educational philosophy underlying it, and he trusts that the 
eight postulates preceding the plan of organization will not be 
thought to detract from the practical nature of the work. While 
a few ultra-practical school men might be better pleased if this in- 
troduction were omitted, the author is reasonably confident that 
the greater number of school administrators and teachers will feel 
that the preliminary theses add to the value of the work, and of 
course they will make it more available as a basis for reading 
circle work and normal school discussion. 
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Tue OrGANIZATION OF EpvucATION. 


Some Educational Postulates and Practical Suggestions as to the 
Organization of Municipal Schools. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 
Postulates 
I. Purpose of education to enable members of society to attain 
highest possible development. 
Corallaries 1a. 
b. 
Remarks in elucidation of postulate. 

II. The human being a psycho-physical unit. 
Remarks. 

III. Three stages of individual development and two transi- 
tional periods of great significance for the organization 
of education, 

Remarks. 

IV. Correspondence between development of race and of in- 
dividual significant for education. 
Remarks. 

V. Education should be influenced, but not dominated, by the 
inherent tendencies of developing youth. 
Remarks, ! 

VI. In education the policy of the open door should be main- 
tained. 

Remarks. 
VII. The best education is the most economical. 
Remarks. 
VIII. Now is the time for practical reforms in the school. 
Remarks, 
Practical Suggestions: 

I. General Plan of Organizing Schools, with the psycho-physi- 
cal development as the basis of classification, with con- 
stant opportunity for readjustment, with a minimum 
of work for the less gifted, with much individual 
work within the classes, and with the possibility for out- 
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side work in cultivation of a special interest throughout 
the school course. 


§1. In general. 

§2. Economy of this Plan Compared with the Plan 
Usually Followed. 

§3. Enfranchisement and Stimulation of the Elemen- 
tary School Teacher, not bound to an iron sched- 
ule for an arbitrary period, with uniform re- 
sults for all pupils, but entrusted with the guid- 
ance of the development of a group of children 
throughout a natural period of their psycho- 
physical development. 

§4. Benefits to Different Classes of Pupils. 

§5. No exceptional demands upon teacher, expert su- 
pervision being assumed. 

§6. Plan to be considered with reference to the con- 
tent of the curriculum, ete. of the several de- 
partments of the school. 


II. Scope of the Several Departments of the School. 


§1. The Play School. 
§2. The Primary Transition Department. 
§3. The Elementary Department. 
A. General view. 
B. Curriculum. 
1. Reckoning and Mathematics. 
. Language. 
. Economie and cultural development of 
mankind or History. 
4. Geography (connecting 3 and 5). 
5. Nature Study, or Elementary Science. 
6. (a) Art and (b) Manual Training. 
7. Physical Culture. 
C. Usual Daily Program—Discussion Table. 
§4. Secondary Transition Department. 
A. General View. 
B. Curriculum. 
1. Required Courses. 
a. Science, 


b. History (and Government). 
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c. Literature and Aesthetics. 
d. Physical Culture. 


e. Art. 
2. Elective Courses (either practical or cul- | 
tural). | 
3. Optional Course. , 
©. Daily Program. 
§5. Secondary Department or Adolescent Department. 
A. General View. 
B. First Year’s Work. 
1&2. English and History. 
3. Laboratory Course in Science. 
4&5. Physical Culture and Art. 
6. Elective Work (vocational or cul- 
tural). 
C. After the First Year. , 
III. Adaptation of Plan to Several Classes of Young People. 


§1. Girls. 
§2. The Normal Child. 

In the Play School. 

“ « Primary Transition Department. 

Elementary Department. 
Secondary Transition Department. 
Adolescent Department. 
§3. The Child of Slow Development. gy 
§4. The Precocious Child. | 
§5. The Young Person Who Enters School Very Late. 
§6. The Adolescent Who is Self-Supporting. 
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CHAPTER I. 
PosTULATES 


I. The purpose of education is to assist the individual to make 
the most of himself, and thus do most for others; to enable him 
to grow into the largest life possible for one having so rich an 
endowment as that with which he is provided at birth. 
Corallaries of this truth are: 
la. The child himself must be studied in order that education 
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may fit his needs and adapt itself to his several stages of de- 
velopment. 

b. Since, at any given stage of its development, the being that 
is, is the outcome of the development of an earlier stage of 
life, and as long as its development is incomplete its present 
condition must be considered with reference to the later stages 
through which it is to pass, it follows that, to interpret aright 
the life of the individual child of today, we must study his past 
and that of the ancestral forms of life out of which his has 
developed, and we must consider also all that is known of the 
later stages of development of similar beings. 

2. Information, carefully prepared, must be given to the child, 
in addition to whatever else may be done for him in the effort 
to provide him with a suitable environment for such a devel- 
opement of all the nascent powers of mind and body as will 
most enlarge his life. Because, as far as possible every 
individual of each succeeding generation should be given the 
vantage ground afforded by a general knowledge of what has 
so far besn achieved by any of the human race, a very im- 
portant part of the business of the educator is to summarize 
what men have so far learned in art and science and philos- 
ophy, and to impart a knowledge of the principal results of 
these achievements of mankind to the individuals of the rising 
generation, even though it may be impossible to explain to 
the greater number of the latter how these facts and truths 
were first brought to light. 

Remarks in elucidation of the Postulate:—To speak somewhat 
more in detail, although it may be difficult to make the necessary 
distinctions as clearly as they ought to be made, we should, I think, 
recognize that the purpose of education is neither, on the one hand, 
to make the individual life an ideal one, in the sense of bringing 
it into conformity within an a priori ideal having a definite con- 
tent, nor, on the other hand, to fit the individual to play a pre- 
scribed part in that particular organization of society into which he 
happens to be born. Such educational ideals are too static. The one 
assumes that we already know the content of perfection of life; 
the other, that the present organization of society is a final form 
to which not alone the present life of the individual, but that of 
all future individuals, must be conformed. 
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It does not seem to me safe to assume that fitness for one’s im- 
mediately present environment is the norm by which to judge of 
human progress or of height and completeness of development in 
general. The degenerate, sightless and limbless parasite probably 
has such fitness in the highest degree ; but with this perfect adapta- 
tion to its narrow special environment the power of adaptation to 
a larger and more varied environment is gone. The educator’s 
work should no more be determined by a narrow interpretation of 
the theory of evolution by natural selection than it should be pre- 
scribed by a traditional or a purely metaphysical ideal of a perfect 
life. What seems to be desirable is what might be called a rational 
opportunism, the application of enlightened common sense to the 
preservation of a sort of moving equilibrium. Not less truly a 
part of man’s nature than his inherited instincts is the highly de- 
veloped reason by which he is enabled not alone to adapt his con- 
duct to quite new experiences, but also to learn things not immedi- 
ately necessary for his next step in life; and, as a result of this, to 
modify his immediate environment or to pass from it into one that 
his cultivated insight leads him to believe will make possible for 
him a larger life, 7. e., one that may be less in harmony with that 
immediate environment in which he was born, but that will be in 
more perfect harmony with the universal and apparently unalter- 
able habits of the Universe at large, so far as he has learned them; 
and that will thus, by reason of a more perfect unity between his 
individual life and the universal existence, give him the largest, 
the most divine life possible for man. 

Studying the phenomena of life in the full light of instinctive 
and rational experience, we cannot but learn much as to the condi- 
tions of a satisfactory life; and each one of us, whether as private 
individual or as teacher, is answerable to society as well as to his 
own conscience for the application of what he thus learns. To me 
personally, it seems that such a study of life, of nature, human and 
non-human, makes it evident that human happiness is the ideal for 
human effort, and that the greatest happiness, quantitatively con- 
sidered (if that conception be legitimate), not alone for the race 
at large, but also for the individual, is also the highest happiness, 
ethically considered ; that, in other words, our happiness is meas- 
ured by the largeness of our love, and this means the breadth of 
our sympathies, which in turn is dependent upon the widest pos- 
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sible extent of knowledge, requiring the fullest possible symmetri- 
cal development of the potentialities of our nature, psychical and 
physical. The largest possible development of our nature does not 
mean the fullest possible development of each individual tendency 
that exists in a human being, each trait being considered by it- 
self ; for the greatest possible development of any one trait, either 
physical or mental, would doubtless mean a corresponding sup- 
pression of many others: but the largest possible development of 
the whole nature requires the maintenance of a certain symmetry 
and proportion in the cultivation of our special instincts and abili- 
ties. Only so great a development of each of these is normally 
desirable, as is consistent with the largest possible development of 
the whole nature. It seems to me that this principle, administered 
in the light of experience and reason, is quite satisfactory. It is 
true that the recognition of this principle makes restraint as well 
as encouragement a part of the work of education, and leaves it to 
the educator’s discretion, in the light of his whole experience, 
emotional, instinctive and rational, to determine when and where 
to apply the brake and when and where to encourage the child’s 
impulses. But, that science or philosophy should be expected to 
give us an unerring rule providing specifically for every detail, and 
informing us in advance just exactly to what extent we should 
encourage and to what extent restrain the several natural ten- 
dencies of each individual, seems to me as childish as to demand 
the moon for a plaything. He who expects from the study of na- 
ture, of evolution, of the spontaneous activity of the universe, to 
derive such a formula, has profited very little from the hard won 
knowledge man has so far gained of the constitution of the uni- 
verse: for that knowledge points to the truth that “eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty”, or, in other words, that in the evolution of 
humanity man’s reason as well as his instincts have been developed, 
and that he must use the former continually, as well as the latter, 
to adjust his own adult life and the life of his offspring to and 
to keep them in adjustment with the environment formed by the 
complex universal existence of which these individual human lives 
are a part. 
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II. The human being is a psycho-physical unit in which the asso- 
ciation of mind with body is so intimate, the connection so 
close, that neither can be acted upon independently of the other: 
physical changes involve mental changes; physical culture in- 
volves the cultivation of certain mental states; and mental, 
moral and spiritual development are possible only through the 
exercise of physical powers. 

Remarks:—While it is true that one may cultivate certain 
physical powers to an extent prejudicial to certain of the higher 
psychical powers, or certain psychical powers in such a way as to 
neglect and injure many physical powers,—just as one may culti- 
vate one physical power to the prejudice of another physical 
power, or one kind of psychical activity to the prejudice of other 
kinds of psychical activity,—yet in general the highest human de- 
velopment is dependent upon the symmetrical development of mind 
and body, a high degree of perfection in the former being de- 
pendent upon the most perfect and symmetrical development of 
the latter; so that even if the development of our bodily powers, 
if physical culture were not in and for itself a highly desirable 
end of education (which, however, it is), it would still be the 
necessary concern of the educator as a sine qua non or the best 
mental development. 

In this connection it is pertinent to quote two statements that 
have been forcefully put by Mr. Cephas Guillet in his article on 
“Recapitulation and Education” in volume VII of the Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary. The first is certainly suggestive even if its truth 
has not yet been perfectly established; and the second seems to 
me, at least, to be as certain as any truth can be that is neither 
given us by intuition (as is the fact of self-existence) nor capable 
of a mathematical demonstration. On page 429 Mr. Guillet says 
that “Biology teaches us that it is the over-specialized species that 
have always succumbed in the struggle. Man owes his preemi- 
nence to the fact that he is born an immature and generalized form 
and long retains this condition of plasticity.” The other statement 
(on page 433) is that “Every part of the living body is also in 
effect part of the soul, and the atrophy of any part of the body 
involves the partial paralysis of the soul.” 


(To be Continued). 





Educational Extension through the. Rural 
Social Center* 


Henry S. Curtis, Ortver, Mroniean. 


mum TT, social center of a primative sort is developing 
rapidly in certain rural sections of this country. 
T It is thought of usually as a cure for the ills of 
isolation. I wish to point out in this paper some 
mmm Of its educational possibilities. These possibilities 
are largely unrealized at present, yet they are not 
i inherently difficult of realization. They are so 
* important as to demand the development of social 

centers in the country if no other reasons existed. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


There are at least six distinctly educational uses of the social 
center. The first of these is, that the social center serves or may 
serve to bring the school and the community together, to make the 
teachers and parents acquainted, and to show the parents just 
what progress their children are making in school. To this end, 
several of the meetings of the social center should be school exhi- 
bitions or fairs in which the entire program for the evening should 
be in the hands of the school. It should exhibit all that it is 
doing, with some of the work of each pupil in each subject so far 
as possible. The exhibition in manual training, agriculture, do- 
mestic science, and the work of the corn and canning clubs would 
be likely to be of especial interest to the parents, and the praise 
and criticism of the adults would go a long way toward furnishing 
a natural and effective stimulus to the children in their work. 
There should be some recitations and dialogues of course, and the 
evening might well close with light refreshments served by the 
class in domestic economy. 


*Chapter from a forthcoming book, to be published shortly by Ginn 
and Company, and entitled “Play and Recreation in the Open Country.” 
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EXTENSION CLASSES IN AGRICULTURAL AND DOMESTIO SCIENCE. 
A second educational feature that would be worth while would 
be extension courses in agriculture for the young men and ex- 
tension courses in domestic economy for the young women. Our 
old idea of education was that a portion of life, from six to twenty 
perhaps, must be set aside for that purpose, and that during this 
period, we would crowd into the mind of the child all that he 
would ever need to know. We have discovered, however, that the 
child is not interested in many of the things that we have sought 
to teach him and that he soon forgets them. There is coming in 
today a new conception. Education is a process that begins with 
birth and ends with death. It is impossible in a large way to 
prepare in one period of life for what is to happen in another, 
because the child is not at that time interested in these things, and 
by concentrating his attention on preparation for the future we 
may cause him to miss the legitimate experiences of the period to 
which he at that time belongs. We are not very good prophets, 
and it is hard to predict what the distant future of the child may 
be or just what preparation he needs. The world is moving on 
so fast that the man who ceases to study for five years becomes 
obsolete. It is impossible to prepare today for conditions ten 
or twenty years hence. As the result, summer schools are spring- 
ing up all over the country. Nearly every university and normal 
school has its summer session. Summer Chautauquas are held 
in nearly every village of the middle West. The Y. M. C. A. 
workers have their annual encampment, the ministers have their 
conferences and there are state and other associations that are 
constantly reviewing the latest things for the teachers. Probably 
this extension education is more needed by the farmers and 
their wives than any other class. Prof. Carver of Harvard 
says: “To be a thoroughly equipped, scientific farmer, probably 
requires a higher education, certainly a more complete scientific 
education, than any of the learned professions with the possible 
exception of medicine. Such a farmer must obviously know 
something of botany, zoology, chemistry, physics and surveying; 
and some special and difficult branches of these sciences he must 
know extremely well. Principles of plant and animal breeding 
ought to be thoroughly understood, if it were possible.” Despite 
the difficulty of his profession, most farmers have received no 
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training in the principles involved, but have merely learned from 
their fathers or others to do things in a certain way. The farmer 
often does not believe in the training of the agricultural college, 
and speaks of the graduates as “kid glove farmers.” In medi- 
cine it is recognized that the only way to proficiency is the medi- 
cal school. The aspiring minister should attend the school of 
theology, and the would-be teacher should go to the normal school ; 
but the farmer does not believe that farming can be taught. 
On the face of it, this seems unreasonable, and it either must be 
that our agricultural colleges have been very inefficient or that the 
farmer has a mistaken idea of their value. It is the opinion of 
the writer that the agricultural colleges have made good, and that 
the farmers have made a mistake largely from confusing the gen- 
tlemen farmers from the city, who farm extravagantly for amuse- 
ment with the trained agriculturalists turned out by the schools. 
Certainly many of the principles involved in farming are simple 
enough, and to take it for granted that they cannot be taught is 
to assume a good deal of stupidity on the part either of the 
teacher or the pupil. 

About one person in every two hundred in the community is a 
teacher. About one in every five hundred is a doctor, about one 
in every six hundred is a lawyer, about one in every ten is a 
farmer; yet there are probably more prospective teachers in nor- 
mal schools, more embryo doctors in the medical schools, more 
law students in law schools than there are farmers in the agri- 
cultural colleges. Perhaps one adult woman in fifty is a teacher 
and needs to understand pedagogy. Every woman is likely to be- 
come a housewife and mother and needs to understand domestic 
economy and the rearing of children. Yet there are probably 
two or three times as many women in normal schools as there are 
in schools of domestic economy. There is obviously something 
out of joint here, unless it be true that men know by instinct how 
to select seed and cultivate the soil, and women know by the same 
means how to cook and to care for babies. If we compare the 
methods of the average farmers with the methods of the best 
farmers, it becomes reasonably evident there are some at least 
who have not inherited the secret of profitable agriculture. If 
we compare the rate of infant mortality in the city slums or in 
-negro homes with that in the more intelligent families, it becomes 
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evident that there are some at ‘least who have not inherited a 
knowledge of the rearing of children, for fully a quarter of these 
children are carried off the first year by preventable disease. 

In all past ages and periods the tillers of the soil have been tied 
to the land. The race settled down when it evolved from the 
nomadic to the agricultural stage. The American farmers are 
more mobile than any other farmers have ever been, but they are 
still our most fixed and least traveled class. Perhaps this is one 
reason why so few farm boys go away to agricultural colleges. 
The fertility of the soil and the annual yield in a number of dif- 
ferent staple crops is declining. We have had a great start, but a 
number of European countries are now making progress more 
rapidly than we in everything except the application of labor- 
saving devices to agriculture. The need of agricultural education 
cannot be met by the fixed agricultural colleges as they now exist, 
because too small a proportion of the farmers boys attend 
them, and because the great majority of the farmers are beyond 
the school age, as they understand it. President Pritchett of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching finds that 
the effective range of the college or university is not more than a 
hundred miles. Colleges and universities draw from the more 
mobile classes, and the range of the college and university is surely 
much greater than that of the agricultural college. In order to 
reach the people, agriculture must be brought to them in the form 
‘of many agricultural high schools or separate agricultural col- 
leges or both, or through extension teaching. It is perfectly 
feasible that each consolidated school should have a room for agri- 
culture and another for domestic science that should be 
reserved largely for the young men and women during the slack 
season on the farm. Twenty years ago the country youth often 
continued to attend the district school in the winter time until 
they were twenty or twenty-one. Today they have generally fin- 
ished the course by the time they are fourteen or fifteen, and 
consider their education complete. During six months of the year 
these country boys and girls do not have very much to do, and 
might well continue their education in a rural high school or 
extension school. In the state of Iowa they are starting schools 
of domestic economy and agriculture for these older boys and 
girls. This,seems to me one of the most hopeful movements that 
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has been begun for years. It would put an agricultural school 
in practically every township of the state. If this work is car- 
ried on from fourteen to twenty, it ought to give these young 
people a really good training in the work they are to follow. 

In Denmark, which is less than one-third as large as the state 
of New York, there are eighty extension high schools and twenty- 
eight agricultural colleges. Denmark is a sandy peninsula washed 
by two cold oceans, and constantly chilled by the winds from the 
Baltic and the North Seas, so that they must blanket the cows 
even in August. It was nearly ruined financially by the German 
Austrian war, in which it lost Sleswig and Holstein. It has a 
sterile soil, yet Denmark is the most prosperous agricultural coun- 
try in the world today. One can but wonder what the United 
States with a congenial climate, a fertile soil, and an enterprising 
people, might do with such a system of agricultural education. 

The practise of farming is probably farther behind our knowl- 
edge than is the practise of any other trade or profession. I do 
not believe it is an exaggeration to say that the application of our 
well established knowledge of agriculture to actual farming would 
at least double the profits of the farms for the whole country and 
might do a great deal more than this. This would mean an in- 
creased return of a hundred or more millions of dollars a year to 
most states, an amount that most of us would think worth con- 
sidering. The prosperity of the farmer means the prosperity of 
the whole country, so this becomes a matter of really national im- 
portance. Our national legislators might even rest from their 
speeches a little in order to consider a proposition of this size, 


EXTENSION LECTURES. 


The extension teaching spoken of in the previous paragraphs, 
is not strictly social center work, though it is apt to result from 
the organization of the social center, but so far as it is done in 
the evening and with certain social features that grow naturally 
out of the work in domestic economy, it comes very near to the 
regular activities of the social center. Such extension teaching 
will do much for the younger generation, but it does not seem 
likely that the adult farmer will go to school, even if the school is 
brought to his door. He can only be reached through extension 
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lectures and farmers’ institutes. There is far greater need of ex- 

tension lectures from the agricultural college than from the uni- 

versity. For social and educational reasons there ought to be an 

extension lecture in every farming community at least once a week 

through six or eight months of the year. I used to be a local su- 

perintendent of lectures in New York City. My center was on 

the East side where the people were largely foreigners, with a 

very imperfect understanding of the English language. There 8 

were open saloons, theatres and recreation centers on every hand; 

yet these lectures were nearly always well attended. There are 

over a hundred. centers in New York City where such lectures 

are being given, and there are more than four thousand lecturers. 

Some fifty other cities have now taken up these free extension 

lectures. The country needs them more than the city. It has 

few rival attractions and it needs the stimulus and information 

that they might give. It seems likely that the attendance would 

be as good or better than it is in the city. In my experience as 

a lecturer, the smaller the town the larger the attendance is likely 

to be. The state can afford to furnish lectures to its rural popu- 

lation quite as well as the city can afford to furnish them to the 

immigrant, who constitutes the majority of the audiences. So 

far as prosperity is concerned the state is more interested in the 

industrial education of adults than it is in the scholastic education 

of children. I believe that it is quite possible to remake the pol- 

icies of a state by a well planned course of extension lectures, and 

to add millions to its annual output. 
The great difficulty with the extension work that has thus far B 

been done by the state universities is that there has been no ap- 

parent plan or policy behind it except the giving of information 

and increasing the influence of the university. It has been a mere 

scattering of information. Such work may be worth while, but 

it can never be highly effective. Behind any kind of extension 

lecture work should be some plan of results to be secured. It 

should be built on the real needs of the state and the country and 

attempt to supply the information and inspiration that is needed 

in order that the country may be more largely prosperous and 

happy. It is somewhat perilous to undertake to make up such a ‘ 

program of lectures, but in most country sections the following 

topics should be dealt with among others: 
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Rural Co-operative Associations Here and Abroad. 
. Business Methods of the Farm. 

Making Farm Life Attractive. 

The Selection of Seed. 

The Testing of Milk and of Cattle. 

Spraying and the Raising of Fruit. 

The Raising of Corn, ete. 

The Hygiene of the Home. 

The Care of Infants. 

Saving Steps and Motions in the House. 

The Garden for the Table. 

A Musical Program. 

Several Popular Lectures. 

Such a program would have something in it for everybody, 
and it would be a definite contribution to the problems of country 
life. -To carry it through would require a considerable expendi- 
ture of money, but not a prohibitive amount. For the most part 
it would be merely a more effective organization of existing agen- 
cies. This would demand state aid from the first and some state 
direction. There are five different agencies that should combine 
in producing the program: the state university, the state agri- 
cultural college, the state board of health, the normal schools and 
private colleges, and the various national and state organizations 
that are promoting various phases of the public welfare. If 
only a few centers were organized, such a program could be pro- 
duced practically without cost, as all of these people are already 
on salary for this purpose. The writer has recently got up such 
a course of lectures for a small Michigan town. It has been 
organized with little effort, the lectures and recitals have been 
well attended, and there has been practically no expense except 
a few small bills for traveling. If this should become general, it 
would mean that the university, the agricultural college, and the 
state board of health would have to enlarge its staff of extension 
lecturers, and that the men in the normal schools and colleges 
would probably receive a small extra salary-or fee from the state 
according to the number of such extension engagements that they 
filled. 

Probably the best organization of this work would be to turn 
over the extension lectures of all of these departments to a consoli- 
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dated extension department for the state, which might be under 
the direction of a special state official chosen for the purpose. Or a 
special extension department might be built up by the state with 
lecturers of its own. In most states no one of the existing agen- 
cies in the field has at its command all the talent that is needed for 
lecture courses in a rural community, though the agricultural 
college probably comes the nearest to it. 

As such a department does not exist at present, the most feasible 
thing to do is for the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to make up lists of speakers and subjects that are available for 
educational use in the state and send them around to the school 
authorities with a model program for the season. Such a list 
might well include the lecturers who may be had free from the 
state departments and also available lecturers and subjects, whose 
fees would come within the reach of local communities. The pub- 
lic lecture is a feature of social center work nearly everywhere 
it has been started, so this will be no innovation. 


INSTITUTES AND OCHAUTAUQUAS, 


The social center organization might well arrange for the hold- 
ing at the center at some time during the winter a farmers’ insti- 
tute or perhaps better a joint meeting of the teachers and farmers 
in a special institute which has come to be known as the Hesperia 
Movement from the little Michigan town of Hesperia, where 
these meetings were first held. Perhaps if there has been a weekly 
lecture throughout the year a summer Chatuaqua will not be 
needed, but if there has been no weekly lecture such a Chautau- 
qua may well be arranged for. 


THE CIVIO DEBATE, 


The old time debates at rural school houses were largely of 
abstract themes or at least of distant ones such as the tariff, capi- 
tal punishment and the like. The problems discussed were not 
the problems of the people who discussed them. Their elucida- 
tion had no direct effect on any one. The conclusions reached 
resulted in no action. These debates were carried on by a com- 
munity not as well educated as are most farming communities at 
the present time. Still they were successful in eliciting much in- 
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terest, in training some of our best public speakers, and in making 
a valuable social occasion for the neighborhood. We know better 
how to organize debates at the present, and it would seem that 
it ought to be possible to revive the old time debates and to make 
them real instruments for the public welfare. 

It should be taken for granted in the beginning that the prob- 
lems which should be discussed are the current problems in the 
life of the people, that these discussions should not lead so much 
to a decision as to who won the debate as to a decision as to what 
is to be done. Such a debate is sure to elicit the interest of the 
community and to give the best possible training in public speak- 
ing. It would be impossible to make up a list of subjects that 
would fit every community, but the following will be problems in 
nearly all: 

Resolved, that we should combine and order our farm imple- 
ments together. 

Resolved, that the schools of this township should be consoli- 
dated. 

Resolved, that we work for the consolidation of all the rural 
churches of this township. 

Resolved, that the center purchase a moving picture machine. 

Resolved, that we should vote on an appropriation for graveling 
or macadamizing the roads. 

Resolved, that the boys and girls and the hired men shall be 
given a half holiday on Saturday. 

Resolved, that this township shall employ a visiting nurse. 

Resolved that apple growing should be as profitable in Michigan 
as in Washington. 

So far these debates involve public action, committees should 
be appointed to secure the action desired. 

It is believed that such a series of debates would be an educa- 
tion of the public to current needs and that they would start many 
people to reading on rural problems who had not heretofore taken 
the trouble and would soon produce a community that was well 
informed in the matters that were essential to its welfare. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE SOCIAL CENTER. 


If there is any place where people are accustomed to go, this is 
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the place for the library because it is mostly inertia that keeps 
us from reading. To go to a library building, look up a title on a 
card index, send in the card and wait for the book to appear is 
too much trouble for most people, but if they come where they see 
the books, a natural curiosity leads them to look at some of them, 
and looking often leads to liking. At the time I was a resident 
at the University Settlement in New York, our little library at 
the Settlement had a larger circulation for the number of books 
that we had than any other library in the city. It was merely be- 
cause the young people came there anyway, saw the books and 
were tempted to read. The libraries in the field houses of the 
Chicago playgrounds are usually crowded. The township library 
should be at the consolidated school or the social center if there is 
one, both on account of the children and the adults. A library is 
nearly as necessary to an elementary school as it is to a college. 
It is impossible to study geography or history or literature, so as 
to get much out of them without a good deal of reading outside 
the text, and the school that has failed to establish in the child the 
love for and the habit of reading has done only a small part of its 
work. The school only starts the child on the road to learning, and 
he must continue this by his private reading after his school days 
are over. If during his school days he has not formed the habit of 
reading books, the chances are that his later reading will be 
largely limited to the daily paper. 

The library is more necessary to the country than it is to the 
city. The city man can see most of the things of the world and 
hear most of the distinguished men if he chooses as first hand. 
The countryman does not have this opportunity. The city man 
has the theater and the club and the streets to divert his atten- 
tion. The countryman has few diversions. The city man is 
about equally busy all the year around, but the country man has 
a slack season in winter, when there is plenty of time to read. 
Most country sections in the North now have some sort of a li- 
brary, but I believe they are but very little used. There is a li- 
brary of about twelve hundred volumes in this township. The books 
are purchased by township officials from money collected from 
fines. It is kept in a bakery in the lower part of the town and about 
thirty or forty books are circulated a week. These books consist 
mostly of a cheap grade of novels. The circulation is almost 
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entirely of books of this class. The explanation I think consists 
in two things. In the first place the books are not conveniently 
placed, and, in the second place they are not well selected. It 
would appear that most of them were chosen for romantic girls 
about sixteen, to judge from the titles. I have never seen books 
on the new agriculture or rural life. Surely such books as But- 
terfield’s “Rural Progress’ and Bailey’s “Country Life Movement” 
and Carver’s “Principles of Rural Economics” and Haggard’s 
“Rural Denmark” and Plunket’s “Rural Life Movement in the 
United States” ought to be in every rural library, and of course 
the Report of the Rural Life Commission. Then there ought to 
be a good practical agricultural library, dealing with the prob- 
lems of the particular section. There ought to be a similar li- 
brary for the women on the care of the home and the rearing of 
children. It is doubtless true that there would be no great demand 
for these books at first, but the work of the school with its_agri- 
culture and domestic science should stimulate the interest amongst 
the young people, and they would interest their seniors. 

I would not have anything that I have said taken as a dis- 
paragement of good novels. Novel reading is one of the most 
universal forms of recreation. It transports one instantly from 
the dull and the monotonous to the strange, the romantic, the 
dangerous. While in our own little sphere of action it enables 
us to live the lives of the great and the distinguished, to ride in 
our carriage, or yacht, or automobile, to converse with kings and 
princes and to understand the hopes and fears, loves and hates of 
those in every sphere of life. It is a way of gaining experience 
vicariously, of enlarging the sympathy, of coming to understand 
others by living their lives. It is one of the chief means of social 
education. It is needless to say that the farmer needs this en- 
largement of his social experience more than others. He needs 
the novel both for this and as a relief from long hours of mo- 
notonous labor, and to throw off old points of view and worries 
and get new points of view and new sympathies. In connection 
with the rural schools in many sections, they are beginning to 
make pretty adequate provision for the exchange of books from 
school to school, so that fifteen hundred volumes are made to fur- 
nish fairly satisfactory reading facilities to a township. 

It is probably best to have the books furnished in some way by 
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the state, as this will ensure a better selection, a cheaper price, 
and a more efficient way of dealing with books that are in need 
of repair. If the township library can be at the consolidated 
school or the social center, the children can use it constantly in 
connection with their school work and they can draw out books 
for their parents also at any time they may desire. When the 
parents come to the social center they will see the books and be 
led to take some of them themselves. I believe that such a loca- 
tion for the library would secure the selection of better books in 
the first place, and that it would at least quadruple its use in 
most localities. 

The educational activities thus far described should take at 
least one night a week for everybody and much more than this 
for those who take any of the evening courses in agriculture or 
domestic science. These educational parts of the program will 
also be the expensive features. They should be supported from 
school funds. The advantages that would come to the country 
are a sufficient reason for them. 
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The Unification of English History 


Mary Trevupiry, DeparTMent oF History anp Latin, 
VincennEs University, Inprana. 


Sumo! TTF chief danger in the study or ‘teaching of 
history is that we become so wrapped up in details 
that we lose the larger outlook. It is as if we, 
taking a dissected puzzle, carefully examined each 

od part but never once thought of putting those parts 
together in order to get the effect of the whole. 

4 But the part has no significance except as it fits 

ce into the whole. And so in the history of a nation, 
there are certain fundamental ideas which serve to unify that his- 
tory and around which the facts group themselves in accordance 
with their importance. Every fact does not demand the same 
amount of attention, but unless you have worked out for yourself 

the fundamental ideas you cannot judge which facts are of im- 

portance and which deserve only a glance. And this grasping 

of history as a whole and analyzing it into its parts, makes for a 

simplification of history and arouses an interest in it which other- 

wise would be lost in a maze of unrelated details. And so to show 

how history revolves around these great unifying principles, I 

have analyzed the history of England into its parts. There are, 

I grant, certain facts which, having no relation to the great 

principles, are yet worthy of attention for themselves alone, but 

such facts are surprisingly few, mere incidents in English his- 
tory however large they may have looked to the writers of the day. 
The first period of Bnglish history, I have called the Formation 

of the English Nation and the dates for that period 449-1214; 

449 the coming of the Jutes into Kent, 1214 the Battle of Bov- 

vines by which Normandy was surrendered to France under King 

John. The dates are only approximate, for in history there is no 

sharp cleavage at the beginning or at the end of a period. Each 

period begins far back in the preceding period and extends far 
into its successor. 
What do we mean by a nation? According to our modern 

ideas, it is a group of people containing all those who have a 
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common language and common customs, who live under the same 
government and laws, and who possess the feeling that we call 
patriotism, that is, a realizing sense of their unity. Until the 
present time we have also felt that a nation must be a territorial 
unit but the twentieth century is discarding that idea. A nation 
may not possess all these characteristics.and yet be a nation, as 
witness Canada, in which two languages are spoken. But on the 
other hand, India is not a nation, though it possesses a common 
government and is a territorial whole, for it lacks the spirit of 
patriotism. 

What then constitutes the English nation? It is that group of 
people who speak the English language and whose customs are 
English, who are ruled by the English king, nominally, and who 
realizing that they are English, devote themselves to their coun- 
try’s prosperity and growth. The factors determining the Eng- 
lish nation of today have been many. Wave after wave of in- 
vasion has swept across Europe to hurl itself upon the British 
Isles and out of this succession of invaders has sprung the nation 
which is the composite of part of them. 

I have placed the beginning of the English nation at 449, a 
rather late date according to most chronicles, but a justifiable one. 
It disregards the pre-Roman invaders, for to England proper they 
contributed nothing. They bear the same relation to Anglo- 
Saxon civilization that the North American Indians bear to the 
United States. Driven westward, enslaved, or exterminated, they 
changed the manners and customs of their conquerors not a whit. 

The Roman influence is hardly more marked, for the Celts 
with whom alone they had to deal, vanished before the onslaught 
of the Teutonic tribes and with the Celts disappeared all trace of 
their conquest save only their roads which made easy later com- 


munication and parts of their walled towns, around which grew. 


up later towns. One other effect of their conquest was the de- 
terioration of the character of the native Britons, which always 
results from the contact of barbarianism with civilization, and 
this deterioration made easy the complete conquest of England by 
the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. 

And so it is with the coming of these Teutonic tribes that 
English history really begins. Their contributions have been 
the basal characteristics of the English nation, the foundation of. 
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the language, many of the customs, and a great share of the com- 
mon law. Their progress towards union, lying through the hep- 
tarchy, and the later development of the three great states of 
Northumbria, Mercia and Wessex, ended finally in the predomi- 
nance of Wessex under Alfred the Great, a predominance which 
cannot in the least be translated into terms of a modern monarchy. 

The invasion of the Danes added nothing to the customs and 
language for they too were Teutonic and very closely related to the 
Angles and Saxons. But they did make possible whatever union 
the Anglo-Saxon tribes attained, for the union grew out of com- 
mon fear of and opposition to the Danes. And by conquest under 
Caunte a united England temporarily appeared. 

But next in importance to the Anglo-Saxon invasion, stands 
the Norman conquest. We find the conquest making large con- 
tributions to the language of the conquered races, remodeling its 
laws, and introducing customs as important in their far-reaching 
effects as feudalism. But perhaps more significant was the foun- 
dation of a real central government. Then too, nothing engenders 
so quickly and surely the feeling of patriotism as tyranny; and 
the sharp distinction of the French nobility only made the masses 
realize more clearly that they were Englishmen. 

But the English nation was not entirely formed so long as it was 
ruled by a foreign nobility and a foreign king. As long as the 
great nobles owned estates in Normandy and in England, they 
paid scant heed to the needs of the rude country which they were 
ruling by foree. But when King John lost his Norman posses- 
sions at Bouvines, his nobles were compelled to make their choice 
between France and England and the fusion of those who remained 
in England was only a question of time. 

There is one other factor worth the noting which has exerted 
its influence throughout the whole of English History and that is 
the church. Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon its influ- 
ence, for religious unity preceded political unity, and the general 
authority of the archbishop of Canterbury was acknowledged at 
least in words before the king’s commands were obeyed through- 
out the island. It was also the connecting link between England 
and the continent and by this contact with civilization served to 
mold the lives of its worshippers. 

The second period I have called the growth of Personal Liberty 
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with its two phases, political and industrial. The period of po- 
litical growth covering the years from 1215 to 1688 has as its 
great milestones the Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and the Bill of Rights. It is almost synony- 
mous with the development of the power of the House of Com- 
mons. Parliament finds its beginnings back in the moots or 
gemotes of the Teutonic tribes and their deeply imbedded idea 
that all men should have a share through their representatives in 
the government, down through the Witenagemote which served to 
keep alive the tradition, to the parliament of Simon de Montfort, 
in which the middle class obtained recognition. The history of 
Parliament shows great vicissitudes in power, from a position of 
supremacy under the Lancastrians to a period of impotence under 
the Tudors but always it held on to the gains that it wrested from 
its kings. And the growth in the power of Parliament but kept 
step with the growth of the House of Commons. And as power 
came more and more to the lower house, that house in turn became 
more nearly representative of the common people. 

There are certain important factors in the development of per- 
sonal liberty. 1. The great strength of the middle class, due to 
its formation from the Anglo-Saxon nobility. 2. The close relation 
of the later aristocracy to the people, so that you never find in 
England as you do in France the nobility combining with the King 
to curb the common people, but always the commoners found their 
best leaders among the well-born. 3. The sturdy independence of 
the cities which were composed largely of the middle class and 
which were the nurseries of English freedom. 

Keeping in mind the general principle, the Hundred Years’ 
War drops almost to an episode, as regards English development, 
. its importance being due to the facts that by the increasing use 
of the yeomanry, the people awoke to their growing power, and 
that England profited by the absence of its kings, buying with 
warriors and armaments the liberty which she so highly prized. 
The War of the Roses is worth noting, because by destroying the 
old nobility it made possible the Tudor Tyranny, which seems 
incompatible with growth of liberty, but as you follow 
that tyranny to its logical outcome, you find it under the Stuarts 
the very instrument of its downfall. The Reformation becomes 
the great occasion for the training of the people to think for them- 
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selves and has as its resultant the Ironsides of Cromwell. The Civil 
War stands out pre-eminently as the war for personal liberty. 
Its results may be disguised by the military despotism of Crom- 
well, and the attempt at the same by the later Stuarts, but for Eng- 
land the battle was won there and then, and only the finishing 
touches were added by the Glorious Revolution. Of course, there 
were questions left unsettled and there still are, but the general 
principle was established that all men have the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and only general details 
as to the best ways of guaranteeing such rights to all men needed 
to be worked out. 

The industrial phase is subordinate for, granted political lib- 
erty, industrial freedom must follow. In its independence it 
dates back at least to the Black Death of 1348 and continues, 
marked often by disorder, to the present conflict between capital 
and labor. 

The third great period is the growth of Greater England, going 
back to the destruction of the Spanish Armada in 1588, and even 
yet a period upon which we seem to be only entering. The essential 
factor in Greater England is the control of the sea and so we can 
understand why its growth has been attended with war. There 
are four phases to this rivalry, the first against Spain from 1588 
to 1656, because she was or seemed to be mistress of the seas; the 
second against Holland from 1652—1674, because Spain’s su- 
premacy had slipped into Dutch hands; the third against France 
from 1689-1815, a death-struggle for the possession of America 
and India and settled by England’s control of the sea; and the 
fourth from 1853 against Russia, an enemy whom England has 
feared because if there is to be a war it must be settled upon land. 
So for three hundred years England has been fighting to gain and 
hold her world-wide possessions. 

The internal growth has also four phases, the first, her dis- 
astrous experiment with the American colonies; the second a 
period of laissez-faire during which expecting as she did that they 
would revolt, she had little interest in their government; the 
third, a period of awakening interest resulting in good govern- 
ment and closer relations between the colonies and the mother 
country; and the fourth which is only being dreamed of by Eng- 
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lish statesmen, when Greater England shall become a federal union 
cemented as closely as the states of our own United States. 

I have only touched upon points here and there but I believe 
that with some such scheme English History would become vivid, 
& growing organism, not dead. 


To An Artist 


Smooth out the furrows of discontent, 
Change the lines by sorrow bent. 
Replace that style— A pleasant smile 
Disables none, but lifts the while. 
Enlarge the nostrils— They must show 
A fuller life. The glow 
That tints the cheeks should ever bear 
These signs—endurance—contact with the open air. 
It is but fair—to raise the eyelids—There—Half closed ? 
One wishes he had never posed! 
So much is told by eye and lid. Disclosed 
Are fragments of a thousand souls in that orb’s glare— 
A thousand souls— Now artist, spare 
My ancient thought, and paint 
Eyes of a sinner— like a saint. 
You, who have painted faces 
Of men and women of all races, 
Yield, just at the close of the year’s mad rush, 
Retouch us all with a magic brush! 
Give us an atmosphere— Sublime! 
You are an artist, Father Time! 
—Minniz E. Hays. 








How English Grammar Has Been Taught in 
America 
C. Homer Bean, Terre Havre, Inv. 


_ummmommns N English Grammar, as in most other branches of 
study, after devices in teaching have been thorough- 
I ly tested and found inefficient they have been need- 
lessly tried again and again; and the best methods 
rummncummece cscovered have been used more or less locally, for- 
gotten, and repeatedly revived before they finally 
| became permanent contributions to educational 
procedure. Investigations of the historical devel- 
opment of the common branches on their pedagogical side will 
doubtless tend to the diminution of this waste of time and energy, 
and may contribute to the illumination of the path of further 
progress. There are few evidences of the ways in which teaching 
was done in the various periods of American history except such as 
are found in the structures of the text-books used and in the state- 
ments made in their prefaces or in advertisements in contempo- 
rary periodicals. It is safe to suppose that the methods of the 
average teacher of the common branches in former times were, 
as they are now, largely the methods of his text-books. Instead 
of making the book a tool in his hands, the teacher has usually 
allowed himself to become the tool. The purpose of this 
research is, therefore, to discover how English grammar was 
taught at various stages in American colonial and national 
history through the study of several large collections of gram- 
mars, some of which were sister editions, and of many ad- 
vertisements, and also of lists of books purchased for schools. 
The first grammars used in America were imported from Eng- 
land. Later, reprints of English editions were made in this 
country. Then grammars were written in America confessedly 
in conformity with one or another of the standard grammars 
of the mother country. Finally even this adherence to English 
authorities was no longer customary. Webster’s was the first Eng- 
lish grammar written by an American (1783). 
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Since that time there are a few clear cases of books that have 
been written in accordance with methods of grammar instruction 
that were prevalent at the time of their publication. But there 
were many more that argued the need of departing from the cur- 
rent manner of teaching this subject. Whenever it is evident 
that the use of such books became general and that later authors 
adopted their plans, they and their imitators may safely be trusted 
as mirroring the methods of the period of their popularity. 

In the early colonial days English grammar was not taught, 
owing to the fact that in the fatherland a thorough knowledge of 
Latin grammar was supposed to be a sufficient basis for the use of 
correct English. Dr. Lowthe, bishop of London, in 1800, lamented 
“During the past two hundred years the English language has 
been polished and refined and its boundaries much enlarged ; but 
there has been no advance in its grammar.” He said that at that 
time it was not a part of the instruction of childhood, and the 
Rev. John Shaw, in 1778, opposed “The custom prevalent for a 
long series of years, of neglecting the study of the grammar of our 
native tongue.” It was said by Swift in 1750 that not only the 
people in general but also the best authors of his day offended 
against every grammatical rule. English grammars had been 
written early in the sixteenth century. Hooker’s was the best 
known at the end of the eighteenth century. 

The various forms in which grammars have been written have 
evidently been determined in part by the purposes for which the 
authors wrote them. Asa Humphries, (1847) wrote “The Eng- 
lish Prosody with Rules” not merely to teach the English language 
as it is, but to aid in making it what it should be. He said that 
there are many authors whose aim is the same as his. Goold 
Brown (1825) held on the other hand that it is not the business of 
the grammarian to give law to language, but to teach it according 
to the best usage. _ 

Before the educational opportunities were as general as they are 
now, many were compelled to get what education they could 
through private study. When our public schools had not yet freed 
themselves from the stigma of having been founded for the poor, 
there were many people, especially in the southern states, who 
preferred to have their children taught at home. In the rapidly 
developing American civilization there were not a few who found 
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the educational demands of their adult life much greater than 


their parents had needed or had thought to be necessary for them. | 
Consequently, they too, indulged in private study. This accounts > 


for the fact that a large number of books were intended for private 
study as well as for school use and a great many were only for 
private learners. Keys for Murray’s and other grammars were 


composed to aid the self-taught in verifying their rendition of in-- 


correct sentences. The earliest grammars were written for youths 
of the grammar school period; but later, there were preparatory 
chapters for younger beginners, or there was an appendix for the 
older pupils. Finally the grammars and the language lessons 
were graded to suit children of different stages. 

When finally English grammar was taught, its mastery was 
thought to be possible only after a foundation for it had been made 
through the study of Latin, and besides it was believed to be im- 
portant only to the well educated. 

The second problem in the effort to promote the study of Eng- 
lish grammer was that of convincing educators that it was worth 
while for it to be taught to those who had no knowledge of Latin. 
Bishop Lowthe, in his “Short Introduction to English Grammar” 
(1800) argued that it was the easier plan to study the English 
language as a preparation for Latin. John Story (1793), Noah 
Webster (1783), and John Shaw and others agreed with Lowthe. 
In 1782 Robert Ross, A. M., published “The American Gram- 
mar”, one grammar for both Latin and English. It placed nouns, 
pronouns, and adjectives of both languages in six cases and five 
declensions, and treated other parts of speech in a similar man- 
ner. The Latin overshadowed the English, however, to such a 
degree that one might examine the book with considerable care 
without discovering that it was not merely a Latin grammar, His 
aim seemed to have been to teach the two languages simultane 
ously. The only evidence of wide adoption of this plan is that the 
copy that fell into my hands was of the seventh edition. 

Latin had been the language of education and culture so long 
that English as spoken and written by educated people, had been 
considerably modified by its classic model. When English gram- 
mars were first studied they were Latin grammars except in name, 
Some authors wrote so-called General grammars in which they 
endeavored to force the requirements of Latin grammar upon all 
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modern languages. Besides, the Latin grammars of our day are 
interesting paragons of simplicity compared with the dull, com- 
plex tomes of that earlier time. Lillie’s Accidence contained 
twenty-five declensions and an equally cumbersome exposition of 
every other part of speech. English grammars which slavishly 
imitated such Latin grammars may therefore have been easy for 
the heroes who had first mastered the Latin grammar, if such 
heroes there were. But how children, even with the severe dis- 
cipline of the late 18th century and the early 19th century 
convinced their teachers by actual demonstration that such an 
English grammar could be learned before the grammar school 
period is the most amazing event in American Educational his- 
tory. But it was achieved. It is not strange that the most com- 
mon fly leaf rhyme of that day seems to have been, 


“If Noah’s flood should come again, 
Then to this book I'd fly, 

For if all the world should be submerged 
This grammar would be dry.” 


The difficulty of forcing the complex rules and inflections of one 
language upon another language that varies its meanings not by 
inflections so much as by idiomatic phrasing and word arrange- 
ment wielded a desirable influence upon the writers of text-books. 
Shaw found and opposed tendencies to depart from the terminology 
and the syntax of Latin. But owing to the fact that English gram- 
mar made after the ancient and better known type became a great 
aid in the study of Latin and Greek, it was not easy to convert the 
advocates of the education of that day, the classic education, to 
the new English grammar. R. 8S. Skillern A. M., master of gram- 
mar in Gloucester, England, said in his second edition of “A New 
System of English Grammar’ (1808) that his aim was to teach 
English in such a way as to facilitate the acquisition of other 
languages. He called English grammar “The hand-maiden to 
walks in literature’, and mentioned Latin literature chiefly. He 
argued that to make the grammar of English after the pattern of 
her Anglo-Saxon parent would forever preclude her making such 
great literary achievements as would be possible to tongues that 
resemble the languages of the classics. Joshua Story’s “Intro- 
duction to English Grammar” (Second edition 1793) was an 
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attempt in the mother country to depart from the Latin struc- 
ture. But he was successful only in changing some of the ter- 
minology without really modifying the plan. The first grammar 
that actually met the needs of simplification was “The Short but 
Comprehensive Grammar’, by Daniel Staniford (second edition 
1800). It reduced nouns and pronouns to the three cases, nomi- 
native, objective and possessive, and other changes of a similar 
nature. Following this successful step the readjustment was 
rapid. Abner Alden, A. M., said in his “Grammar Made Easy” 
(1811) that the larger part of the grammars published in Amer- 
ica had greatly simplified the case. However, as late as 1820, E. 
Cobb in “The Elements of the English Language” deplored the 
fact that “Time is still being wasted in studying the English gram- 
mars based on the rules of the deal languages.” In 1828, Joseph 
Sutcliffe, A. M., declared in a “Gentleman’s Guide to the Eng- 
lish Language” that we are “Emancipated from the leading 
strings of the ancient languages.” As is natural to an older 
country, England was not so ready to adopt this new order of 
things, and in 1852, R. G. Latham, M. D., F. R. S., stated that 
it is yet the current, if not universal opinion that the first knowl- 
edge of grammar is gained best from the study of a classic or 
foreign tongue. Latham argued against this view. 

This departtre from the general form of Latin grammar was in- 
itiated by the desire to simplify English grammar so that it 
could be taught more successfully to younger children, rather than 
by any aversion to a knowledge of Latin as the especial work of | 
scholarship. Therefore the teachers, a majority of whom were 
more or less versed in the classic languages, continued their habit 
of quoting Latin precedents whenever their opinions concerning 
good English were questioned. But the battles, first, against 
Latin grammar only, second, in opposition to Latin as a means of 
learning English grammar, third, in an effort to make English 
grammar more than a preparation for Latin, and fourth, against 
the using of the English language into the Latin grammatical 
molds, had produced in many of the belligerents a hostility that 
could be satisfied only by the severance of even a last remnant of 
authority of Latin over English. That period happened to be one 
of popular interest in philosophy and in psychology which was 
then a part of philosophy. Everybody was reading Watts’ “On 
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the Mind” and Upham’s “Mental Philosophy.” In almost every 
other branch of knowledge teachers and writers were verifying 
the principles of their subjects by showing their harmony with 
fundamental philosophical doctrines. Authors of grammars, 
therefore, found a refuge from the Latin grammar in philosophy, 
and in the philosophical touchstone, a magic that transformed all 
their preferences into facts. It was held that, as language is 
the expression of thought, and as correct thought is in conformity 
with the universe, therefore, language must harmonize with the 
universe. As an example of this plan, Wm. Cardell (1827) tried 
to give the child a general understanding of the mind and then of 
the accurate expression of its processes through correct English. 
This proved to be but another case of approaching the relatively 
easy through the relatively complex and difficult like the learning 
of Latin grammars before English. Samuel Kirkham exhibits the 
situation as seen through the eyes of a helpless opponent of the 
philosophic basis in the eleventh edition of his “English Gram- 
mar in Familiar Lectures” (1829), when he said, “Perhaps some 
will regard my philosophical notes as useless exhibitions of ped- 
antry. If so, the author’s only apology is that some investigations 
of this nature seemed to be called for by a portion of the com- 
munity whose minds of late, appear to be under the influence of 
a kind of philosophical mania.” The author’s opinion on this 
point was that “They proffer no material advantages to common 
learners ; but that they may profitably engage the attention of the 
curious and perhaps impart a degree of interest to the literary 
connoisseur.”’ Goold Brown, in a less compromising manner (1825) 
criticised the undue efforts to perpetuate in English the usages of 
ancient languages, and also the endeavor to modify the language 
to fit the philosophy of the times. He and his later followers 
argue that language is self-sufficient, that its nature is not found 
in something else. Those who are classically inclined agreed 
with him that if the structure of English is not best revealed 
through Latin, then it is in English alone that it can be found. 
These so-called, “exterior and interior” points of view, were dis- 
cussed in a most thorough-going manner by Samuel S. Greene 
in his “Elements of English Grammar” (1855). He finally in- 
clined towards the belief that, as language springs from inner im- 
pulses for self expression to other persons it should be studied 
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from that point of view. Nevertheless, he advised that teachers 
of grammar should acquire and apply as much instruction, about 
nature, especially about human nature, as possible. But as far as 
the pupils in grammar are concerned, he held strongly to the opin- 
ion that a stroll in the country or other immediate contact with such 
objects as would provoke thought and free the child’s impulses 
would furnish a much better basis for instruction in speech as 
a means of self expression than could be formed by the learning 
of definitions of light or gravity or of perception or courage. 

The most general usage by the leading authors and speakers of 
the day has gradually become the recognized standard of good 
English with most Americans. However, it has an antagonist 
yet in the criterion unintentionally followed more or less by all, 
and intentionally adopted by a few, viz., the most common usage 
among the whole people. Both of these bases are constantly shift- 
ing, but the best English speakers and the best writers especially 
are supposed to be undergoing a partially directed and largely 
undirected evolution which is making of it a more and more 
economic means of oral and written communication. The gram- 
mar and composition teachers of the present day, including the 
writers of text-books, could be more justly criticised for being 
too conservative than too progressive in the adoption of modifi- 
cations in forms of speech. Wording that has been appearing 
over the names of the best writers for some time is often red 
inked in college themes. 

About the nineteenth century the grammarians were so busy 
with their first two groups of problems, whether English grammar 
should be a subject of general study and whether English gram- 
mar should be really English that they failed to make it an invit- 
ing, interesting study. Its departure from the complexity of 
the Latin grammar had made its mastery possible but most 
grammars were written in the technical manner of books intended 
only for experts. Whether this was due to a failure to understand 
childhood and appreciate its needs or to the determination that 
English grammar should be made no less dignified than its classic 
foe is not easy to ascertain. A study of text books in other com- 
mon branches preliminary to this special investigation inclines 
me to the belief that both were factors in making grammars hard 
to study and hard to teach. Lindly Murray, whose books were 
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the most used and the most often quoted during the first third 
of the nineteenth century said in his eleventh edition of “The 
Abridgement of Murray’s English Grammar” (1822) that he 
did not write down to children because they must be led upward. 
However, he graded his work to age somewhat by adding an ap- 
pendix for the more advanced pupils. An anonymous work by a 
“Teacher in Boston” (1830) rebelled against the new idea of 
sacrificing the “Rigorous methods of science.” This attitude was 
criticised by many writers. Daniel Adams, A. b., declared in 
his “Thorough Scholar or The Nature of Language with the 
Reasons, Principles and Rules of English Grammar”, that “Auth- 
ors, not teachers, are to be blamed, because they write books that 
only adepts can understand.” Te proposed that, as a test of his 
contention, anyone who has gone no further in his study of Eng- 
lish than grammar be asked whether a given sound that is pe- 
culiar to a foreign language is a vowel or a consonant. Many 
text-books, such as “Grammar made Easy” and “A Little Boy’s 
Grammar’, advertise this effort at simplification. 

The degree to which study was merely memorising and to which 
recitation was nothing but repetition until well into the nine- 
teenth century, is strikingly evident in the grammars. There 
were occasional opponents of the memory method in the eighteenth 
century; but their efforts had little effect upon the text-books of 
their own generations. The age-long methods against which they 
complained were best described in “The Rudiments of English 
Grammar” by Rev. Henry St. John Bullen, B. A. (1797), “Let 
the children get by heart a portion of it every day for the first 
four school days; on the fifth day—repetition day, let them learn 
to apply the whole to the questions.” This book consisted only of 
definitions and inflections with a few questions that were anything 
but thought-provoking or interesting. A later example of the 
common type of book was that of Samuel B. Cimmons who in 
1832, “Collected all the essential rules in a concise form to the 
parsing of English”, and made a grammar that is nothing but 
dry bones. Its “Rules for writing with perspicuity and accuracy” 
are decidedly lacking in both of these enviable qualities. All 
these rules were to be learned by heart under the delusion preva- 
lent in that day, that their application to speech and writing in 
daily life would be thus insured, 
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Daniel Adams was heard vigorously protesting in 1803 against 
excessive reliance upon the memorizing method. He said that it 
resulted in the learning of words in lieu of ideas. His book is 
replete with memory work; but “The wholly new and original” 
phase of it consists of questions in the margin opposite the parts 
to be memorized. Abner Alden published “Grammar Made Easy” 
in 1811, in which he insisted, “It is a very erroneous opinion which 
some grammarians entertain that learners should commit all the 
parts of speech to memory with all their variations, verbs, actively 
and passively, affirmatively and negatively.” Wm. S. Bach’s 
“Grammar of the English Language” (1839) insists that gram- 
mar can be comprehended by children and that it should be taught 
to them as a science to be understood rather than as an art to be 
memorized and applied. 

The general loss of faith in the memorizing of definitions and 
principles as a means of improving oral and written languages 
was succeeded by unlimited enthusiasm in advocacy of one or 
another of the many devices that were sought out to take its 
place. Most authors resorted at once to more painstaking explan- 
ation of each rule. Murray (1825) claimed that although he 
aimed at full discussion, he endeavored to avoid bewildering de- 
tails—a commendable effort in contrast with that of several con- 
temporaries, especially that of Goold Brown. Although authors 
had illustrated their rules by examples as early as Lowthe, the 
need of doing so was not generally appreciated even by Murray 
until the device of thorough explanation had been tried and found 
to be less effective than was anticipated. 

A popular type of exercise which is equally as unpopular today 
was that of reconstructing incorrect sentences. Among the most 
enthusiastic of its many advocates were Abner Alden who asserted 
in “Grammar Made Easy”, “Nothing gives so much insight as 
the correction of bad English” and John Goldberry, A. M., who, 
in his “Sequel to The Common School Grammar,” (1842) said, 
“There are but two true methods of teaching English grammar, 
one by rule and example, the other by teaching what is right by 
showing what is wrong.” The noted grammarian Green valued 
this exercise highly. The amount of drill exercises of this kind 
is evident in P. J. Collins’ “Key to Exercises adapted to Murray’s 
English Grammar” (1819) in which there are 151 pages of cor- 
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rected exercises with the modified words italicized. But the 

illustration of each theory was not a matter of general practice 

according to Goldsbury, even when he wrote the book mentioned 

above, for he said that the efforts to adapt the grammars to chil- 

den’s needs had failed, ‘Because most authors have treated the 

subject too much in the abstract without practical application of 

their own rules.” Latham (1852) believed that the theory of 

language can be learned best independently of practical applica- 

tion because theory and example together divide the attention. 

John Matheson in “The Theory and Practice of English Gram- 

mar” (1819) boasted of the superiority of his book owing to 

“The elucidation of every fact and principle by examples.” Prob- 

ably even the correction of bad English was not as general an 

exercise as parsing. I have been unable to discover how early in 

the history of grammar parsing began but it was practiced much 

more in English grammar and mentioned much oftener after 

1823, when Kirkham wrote his grammar with a systematic order ad 

of parsing. Notwithstanding the popularity of these few devices, 

dissimilarity of treatment was the chief characteristic of the gram- 

mars of the first half of the nineteenth century. Most of them 

were of the old deductive type but a few like Adams (1803) and 

Smith (1845) and Cobb (1820) were somewhat inductive. Schuy- 

ler (1830), Wood (1844), and Smith used conversational 

methods. An anonymous writer (1830) required pupils to read 

a selection from good idiomatic English and then to proceed to 

questions. Green (1830) used-oral methods of starting little ' 

children in grammar and combined induction and deduction. ° 
Simplification, the slogan of those who induced early gram- 

marians to give up the Latin form of organization, again became 

the craze. The resultant gaunt, emaciated appearance of the books 

served as evidence in favor of the opinion of R. G. White that 

“There is really no such thing as grammar in the English lan- 

guage.” Ours was thereafter often spoken of as “The grammar- 

less tongue.” This brought about the opinion (about 1880) in 

some localities, that grammar should no longer encumber the al- 

ready overloaded course of study. & 
Authors in this field made an ingenuous adjustment to this 

dilemma in that they introduced sentence building to take the 

place of formal grammar. Then the name grammar fell into 
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almost irretrievable disrepute as has the term elocution since in- 
terpretative reading usurped its throne. For this reason the 
books that guide the pupils in sentence building were given the 
title Language Lessons. 

Teachers of ancient and foreign languages in the high schools 
and colleges complained, subsequent to this change, of an added 
burden placed upon them by the lack of knowledge about language 
structure on the part of their students. Teachers of English com- 
position, who admitted that children spoke and wrote somewhat 
more grammatically, found it necessary in order to correct the re- 
maining errors, and in order to supply the necessary assurance 
when statements were grammatical, to spend more time than 
formerly in teaching the principles of grammar. As a result of 
the protests from these two sources, the method of teaching the 
native tongue in the grades has found it necessary to retrace some 
of its steps. Rules and principles of grammar are now introduced, 
when necessary, in the early sentence building, and whenever pos- 
sible, into the later work of this kind; and finally sentence build- 
ing is subordinated to the study of formal grammar. 

This research has revealed several trails over which American 
methods of teaching grammar have journeyed. One of these 
has ended in the teaching of English grammar to every child, 
chiefly for the purpose of remedying the faults in his daily speech. 
Another has been followed far enough to find the structure of Eng- 
lish best revealed in itself, and therefore the best approach to 
English grammar, not through Latin or philosophy, but through 
practice in constructing correct English sentences. It has not 
been indisputably settled, however, what basis within the language 
is the most dependable: criterion of correct English. A third 
thread has led towards the adaptation of grammar instruction to 
the capacities, needs and interests of childhood. This road is 
long, and its end seems farther removed from our present stage 
than its beginning. If my efforts have succeeded in mapping out 
the past of grammar with any more definiteness than it possessed 
before, some of the unnecessary re-exploration of barren territory 
may have been rendered unnecessary, and the most promising di- 
rections for future exploits, journeys, and investigations may 
have been pointed out. 








Shall We Teach Household Arts in Our 
Schools ? 
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=HALL we teach Household Arts in our Schools? 

This is the question asked by normal school presi- 

S dents, superintendents of schools and _ teachers. 

Mrs, Richards in “The Cost of Living” says “Man 

as an uplifting, compelling force in the world does 

= not live by bread alone but in all ages has won his 

: place by the ideals he has placed far ahead and 

*® above him and for which he has valiantly striven.” 

“If we accept the conclusion of thoughtful students of human 

evolution and assume that what is represented by the term “Home” 

is the germ of Anglo-Saxon civilization, that no community rises 

above the average of its individual homes in intelligence, courage, 

industry, thrift, patriotism or any other individual or civic vir- 

tue, that nothing which church, state, or school can do will quite 

make up, for the lack in the home, then we must acknowledge 

that nothing can be of greater importance than a discussion of 
the standards involved in home life.” 

Suppose we are asked “What is the office of the home?’ A 
hundred or even fifty years ago such a question would never have 
been thought of, much less asked, for our grandmothers were 
taught and learned well the lesson of home-making, a lesson 
learned by constant contact with the mother or the home workers 
of the family. But in these days of long hours in school, lessons 
to be learned, piano lessons, and the many other activities which 
take up the girl’s time entirely outside the home, is it strange 
that the home teaching of the girl has been superseded and she 
comes to adult life and marriage unprepared to assume the duties 
of manager of her own household, the main spender of the 
family income and the wise mother of her children. 

We may not be able to change the complexity of modern life— 
it is a sign of our civilization that it has come to be so complex 
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—but living in the present as we do, the school must take its 
place as a corrective of the deficiencies of the home. Conserva- 
tism has always opposed the economic tendencies of the school, 
but not so long ago biology, physics and chemistry were under 
the same discussion as the studies of economics and sociology are 
today. The psychology teacher also should remember that dis- 
sention waxed loud and long over his subject, and even Latin 
and Greek did not escape disapproval when their introduction 
into schools was advocated. 

In 1817 in our own country when reading was to be taught in 
the schools cries went up that the school was usurping the 
prerogative of the home, but since children were not taught at 
home to read—prerogative or not—the school said, “I will have 
to teach reading.” 

Today the same battle is going on over the very evident home 
occupations, cooking and sewing. No doubt they should be taught 
in the home, but more than one mother, feeling that her daugh- 
ter should know these things, thanks the school for teaching her, 
weakly saying, “I never sew myself and if my daughter goes 
into the kitchen the cook doesn’t like it and would leave.” Poor 
woman at the mercy of her cook and dressmaker. 

So as in 1817 when the school said, “I will have to teach 
reading”, so today the school is saying, “I must teach these 
household arts, sewing, cooking, laundry, home nursing, sanita- 
tion, hygiene, subjects once part of every girl’s training received 
daily from her mother and the girl most carefully supervised, 
corrected and made ready to be mistress of her own domain. 
But to many people, educators as well as laymen, the idea that 
the household arts have any mental side is a new one. 

Beatrice Hereford voices the popular opinion in one of her 
monologues of Addie and her mother, “No Addie isn’t in school 
this winter, the Doctor says she mustn’t do any mental work, so 
she’s thinking of taking up art or domestic science.” But the 
initiated knows that the study of home economics, household 
arts, or domestic science as the work is variously called, includes 
physics, chemistry and physiology, bacteriology and sanitation, 
home decoration and administration, selection and cooking of 
foods, marketing and serving, home nursing and nutrition, de- 
signing, drafting and garment making, the study of textiles and 
fibres, all these together with a most vital study, sociology. 
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The social worker knows that the student of nutrition can help 
much, for mal-nutrition is at the bottom of many diseases of 
poverty, and insufficient income is not infrequently at the bot- 
tom of mal-nutrition. The wives of many hard-working men, 
mothers of children are frequently entirely ignorant of wise se- 
lection of food, proper preparation, of how much it ought to cost 
in relation to nutritive value, in short how to make the family 
income after paying the rent, feed the family and leave enough 
for clothing and recreation. 

To organize classes of mothers presents many difficulties, but 
an easier way of getting at the situation is to teach the girls of 
the grades and high schools, interest them in the art of home 
making, give them a knowledge of food values and sanitation, 
arouse in them an appreciation of the house beautiful and give 
the girl an interest in common with her mother in the hope that 
she will lift some of the mother’s burdens in a wise and skillful 
way. Many a mother has learned unconsciously from watching 
her daughter repeat at home the cooking or sewing lesson learned 
at school. However, in some schools goes up the cry that the manual 
arts are being forced upon us, that the cultural aspect of the 
school is being crowded out and we are becoming too technical. 

What is culture but the result of training and knowledge ap- 
plied to environment. We are accustomed to estimate culture 
as meaning the mastery of the mother tongue or the mastery of 
one or more foreign tongues. True culture means not only the 
mastery of language, but Dr. Butler is right in saying in “The 
Meaning of Education”, “When a child has entered into this in- 
heritance, first physical, then scientific, literary, esthetic, in- 
stitutional and religious, then we use the word to signify the 
state that has been attained.” It is not that there has been too 
much of the language work, the English work, the art and music 
in the schools, but that there has been too little of the physical 
and scientific. Adjustments are being made between all these 
subjects in schools wise enough to see the necessity and it is to 
be hoped that their example will be followed by those timid or so 
strictly conservative schools where manual training or house- 
hold arts have been considered fit only to be put in the cellar, if 
added at all to the curriculum. 

A psychology teacher said in astonishment after a talk with a 
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domestic teacher, “Why, there seems to be some mental aspect to 
your subject.” This is the unfortunate mental aspect of many a 
teacher of subjects other than those allied with manual training 
or domestic science. Since this is so, it is the business of manual 
training and household arts to demonstrate to teachers or laymen 
in such a state of mental darkness that there is decidedly a men- 
tal aspect to the work and atthe same time it is the business of 
the non-informed persons to inform themselves concerning the 
possibilities, advantages, disadvantages—where they occur— 
of the work. 

The test of any product is, Does it meet the requirements ? 
The test of any device is, Does it work? Dr, Butler says, “The 
first question to be asked of any course of study is, Does it lead 
to a knowledge of our contemporary civilization?’ If not it 
is neither efficient nor liberal. I would like to see every grade 
teacher, the manual training and household arts teacher 
of her own grade, taking the children into the shop, kitchen, 
sewing-room, living-room or laundry, and working out the 
problem in arithmetic, using the materials studied about in 
geography, contrasting the house and homes of today with the 
house of the Puritans studied about in history. We could go 
on making connections and applications indefinitely and what a 
vital subject each one becomes to the child. The fact 
that home life at the beginning of the twentieth century 
has lost nearly all the industries it once possessed, to- 
gether with the fact that the family resides now here, now 
there, not owning property, partly accounts for the fact that 
the home is no longer the progressive element in society. Too 
often the home is only a shelter to be sought when pleasures 
have failed. We hear young people saying, “Well—nothing else 
to do; guess I’ll have to go home.” It lies with the teacher of house- 
hold arts to change this attitude and by taking the girl in charge, 
give her ideals and aims which will make the home not: the last 
place but the place of amusement, the place where the ideals of 
womanhood will stand forth for the good of the community and 
the welfare of the race. 
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gums TE teaching of modern foreign languages and the 
IT J renal of the same were never the target for more 
oe of adverse criticism than at present. Many 
n are ready to condemn as a failure any system that 
does not quickly enable pupils not only to read but 
3 also to understand and speak the language studied. 
To meet this sort of criticism we find many 
teachers using the so-called direct method. In 
other words, they stress the oral side of their teaching. In this 
paper I shall attempt to show: firstly, that much of the above 
mentioned criticism is unjust; secondly, that the direct method 
does not suit all conditions or bring about all the desired results; 
lastly, that Americans can usually profit more from a reading 
than from a speaking knowledge of a foreign tongue. 

Those who brand as a failure a teacher or his system if his pu- 
pils are not able to converse in French or German, overlook the fact 
that other things of value may be gained from such a course. Not 
to be able to read French and German hampers the student in 
almost any line of advanced work. Hence most graduate and 
professional schools require such ability of their students. A 
reading knowledge remains long after ability to speak has de- 
parted through lack of opportunity to speak. For, as I shall show 
later, we have few chances here to speak a foreign language. 
Furthermore, in a brief course a student undoubtedly gets a 
better glimpse of foreign culture through reading than if the 
same time be devoted to practice in speaking. 

The direct method is of foreign origin, advocated and used in 
this country largely by foreign teachers. These enthusiasts dis- 
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regard the great differences between this country and Europe 
as to both schools and pupils. In the first place, French or Ger- 
man children begin the study of foreign languages earlier there 
than here. “Ah,” say the foreigners, “That is your mistake, Let 
them begin earlier here, too.” But I am discussing another ques- 
tion now, accepting conditions as they are, not as they, perhaps, 
ought to be. This reform method, then, obtains the best results 
with young pupils. For it is, we are told, a modification or 
rationalizing of the not long since loudly advertised natural 
method. This method did not produce the expected results be- 
cause it did not allow for the fact that the minds of older stu- 
dents differ from those of children; that, at eighteen, we do not 
pick up a language as we did at three. 

Years ago,—in 1891, to be exact—Professor Grandgent of 
Harvard pointed out the ridiculously small amount of time each 
pupil has in school to hear and speak a foreign tongue, as com- 
pared to the time spent in mastering his native tongue. This is 
as true today as it was twenty-two years ago. He called atten- 
tion to the fallacy contained in the idea that pupils could be 
taught to speak French or German in this short time, a fact of 
which the critics of the results of our modern language teaching 
are respectfully reminded. Further, the children in foreign 
schools are likely to be under stricter discipline and so give bet- 
ter attention to the imitation of the teacher. Again, to get the 
best results from the direct method, the teacher ought to be, if 
not bilingual, at least more familiar with the spoken tongue 
than is the case with many of our teachers. In this respect, 
French, in this country, is at a serious disadvantage, for bi- 
lingual German-Americans teach much of: the German in our 
schools, while there are very few French-American teachers. We 
know, too, that the European teacher is frequently better pre- 
pared in every way than the American. Holders of the doctor’s 
degree often teach children eight or ten years of age. 

The third and last point in this article, i. e., the greater need 
we, in this country, have of a reading than of a speaking knowl- 
edge of foreign tongues, is the one to which I invite especial at- 
tention. At the same time I wish to point out a mistake we often 
make. Americans are notoriously bad linguists. However, un- 
like the mono-lingual English, who scorn to learn any other 
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language, the American is ashamed of his linguistic weakness. 
He worries over his poor “accent” though we all know that an 
accent, like a poet, must be born; rarely can it be acquired. One 
of my own teachers and friends, a man who has spent years in 
France, told me recently of his experience in a second-hand book- 
store in Paris. In what he believed to be excellent French he 
offered a low price for a desired book. He was roundly taken 
to task by the bookseller for a scheming American who wanted 
to get something for nothing. Yet dozens of Americans with a 
command of French entirely sufficient for their needs stammer 
and blush at their poor accent when they ask an agent de police 
the way to the tomb of Napoleon. On the other hand, the dis- 
tinguished foreigners who address audiences in this country do 
not seem embarrassed over their accent, nor do we reproach 
them for it. 

How many Americans ever really need to be able to speak any 
other language than English? What per cent of those who study 
French and German ever have to speak either? I know of no 
figures that have been compiled to answer this question, but the 
percentage must be very small. In some sections of our country 
it is useful to be able to speak German, but rarely necessary. In 
regard to French, this is much less true. In spite of the impres- 
sive figures in regard to transatlantic travel, we know that here, 
too, the number as compared to those who stay at home is very 
small. And even for those who travel a rather slight knowledge of 
French or German is all that is really necessary. 

On the other hand, how much that we want and ought to know 
and enjoy as a part of our culture is locked up in foreign lan- 
guages! To be sure, much of this is accessible in translations. But 
who would not prefer to read Goethe in German rather than in 
English ! 

At the risk of being classed as unprogressive, of being a mere 
voice crying in the wilderness, I wish to register a plea for lay- 
ing the stress in our modern language teaching on acquiring 
ability to read. In the first year let all the students have the same 
general grounding in the elements, with as much attention to oral 
practice as can be given without sacrificing other essentials. After 
the first year, let those who really desire to give their time to 
oral work, enter special classes for conversation. Let the others 
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hammer away at reading till they can read a bit of French or 
German—not merely translate it—and grasp the therein con- 
tained idea without too much attention to each separate word. 
Thus they will have furnished themselves with a tool for use in 
future study and a key that will unlock the treasure-house of 
foreign literatures. 











Cultural Education 
Oxiver H. Howr, M. D., Conasset, Mass. 


mes PE ORE entering upon the real topic of cultural 

education, I wish to explore briefly, what may be 

B termed the border-land between vocational and 

cultural education. There may be some, who, in 

wom«E2,01/!, ™Mphasizing the importance of vocational education, 

: would fall into the error of considering it all-suffi- 

cient for the individual. To such, I would like 

to show that vocational education is not always the 
definite and manageable thing that one might suppose. 

It seems a simple thing for each person to choose his vocation, 
become educated for it and then devote the rest of his life to it. 
In the actual world, however, few are so fortunate as to find 
their niches in this ready fashion. Many are destined to suc- 
ceed only after vainly trying several uncongenial employments 
and some develop talents for larger and more important tasks 
than could possibly have been foreseen at the outset. Many are 
the causes of deviation from cherished plans. Sometimes the 
person proves unfit for the chosen vocation; or ill-health or other 
circumstances oblige him to make a radical change. Sometimes 
new inventions, fashions or public requirements make his trade 
obsolete before he is really established in it. Often, however, 
he sees before him larger opportunities in a different direction. 
For these and other reasons, it happens to the majority of per- 
sons that the first work is only temporary and serves mainly as a 
trial flight to ascertain and measure his powers and his true 
relation to the world about him. 

_— Vocational education in its best sense would seem to require 
such an amount of knowledge and training as will enable the in- 
dividual to embrace the opportunities of life, with the idea that 
his usefulness need by no means be limited by his first horizon. 
Thus it happens that many a study at first looked on as cultural, 
becomes in the development of the individual, truly vocational. 
With a promising student, it would seem wise not to confine the 
training to too narrow a field, but to cover a wide margin all 
about the position aimed at. \The man might, then, entering as 
a clerk or operative, be qualified for rapid promotion or to ad- 
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vance the industry in some way, by experiment, invention or 
improved organization, or by his wide knowledge of the subject, 
to become a partner in the concern, 

{ Somewhat related to this broad view of vocational education, 
is a certain amount of collateral knowledge, which serves to make 
the man an intelligent member of the community and to fit him 
for his various duties—civic, social and religious. This general 
information can hardly be called cultural education, but is in- 
termediate between it and the vocational. 

The advantages of vocational education are now too apparent 
to admit of question. The principal problem seems to be, how 
much collateral and cultural education should be combined with 
it. The collateral or civic education is likewise considered neces- 
sary for all, although some considerable masses of people still 
fail to possess it in its best sense. 

Cultural education aims to broaden the intellectual and emo- 
tional horizon of the individual, especially in fields not necessary 
for earning a livelihood. Much room for debate exists as to how 
much cultural education should be combined with the essential 
classes just mentioned. No definite answer can be given, for 
there is between individuals the greatest amount of variation as 
to circumstances and needs. Mental aptitude and capacity also 
vary immensely. There are some grades of intellect that ap- 

“parently do not admit of any culture at all. They can labor in 
a menial capacity, support life in a primitive way and go no 
further. We must not judge these people too harshly. It may 
be that absence of opportunity in early childhood is in a meas- 
ure responsible for this. It may be that our kind of society or our 
type of education have failed to bring out some strong traits 
which they possess and which therefore remain dormant and un- 
suspected. Probably some of them are mentally deficient. Singu- 
larly, happiness does not depend upon culture, for many of this 
class are perfectly happy. Admiral Peary declared that the 
Esquimaux of Greenland were happier in their primitive state 
than they were after receiving some education. I believe he 
considered that the natural balance of locality, occupation and 


__needs had been artificially disturbed. 


Passing on from this primitive type of mind, I believe that 
all persons should receive more or less cultural education, but 
that the greatest latitude should exist in regard to the amount 
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and the greatest wisdom be used in the selection of studies. Each 
person deserves to be considered as an individual and his needs 
and capabilities should be carefully taken into consideration. 

The spirit of cultural education should first meet the child 
in the kindergarten. He can be taught in his earliest lessons 
to admire and to discriminate. It should follow him through 
primary and grammar grades and reach a higher development 
in the high school course. Although the main stress may be 
laid on vocational studies, those of cultural nature should accom- 
pany them and those best acquainted with modern vocational 
teaching inform us that the best methods of such instruction 
develop a pronounced thirst for knowledge in all departments, 
extending even into cultural branches. 

Apparently the secret of all that is best in education, is to 

develop the thirst for knowledge. Giving due weight to the 
discipline of mind acquired by pursuing uncongenial studies, 
the work done under conditions of slavery and repulsion, seems 
to me in good part wasted. To my mind, greatér discrimination 
in the selection of studies might do away with a part of these 
unfavorable conditions. 
/ It is probable that the average student reaches his real mental 
awakening in the high school course. He then perhaps first 
shows the real bent of his mind and reaches out eagerly for what 
seems to be his natural food. High school studies with favorable 
conditions in the pupil, are well adapted to furnish a beginning, 
from which the individual may develop a good degree of culture 
by wise use of his time in further study. 

The college course is largely devoted to cultural study and the 
system of electives ordinarily available gives one a wide range 
of choice in planning his course. If one is not obliged imme- 
diately to enter an employment and has the aptitude for scholar- 
ship, it is very desirable to secure the benefit of a college course. 

f the life occupation has not been decided upon, the college ad- 
vantages will give a broader view of the world and enable the 
student to choose more wisely. He will enter upon his occupation 
with more maturity and his knowledge and culture will enable 
him to be more effective in whatever he undertakes. The 
knowledge of human nature and facility in dealing with men 
will prove not the least valuable forms of culture obtained in 


college. 
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Regular education provides only the beginning of one’s scheme 
of culture. It should form the taste and give the first zest. It 
should show the first paths and give sufficient training in the use 
of books to enable the person to pursue further studies by him- 
self and to be a keen and appreciative observer of nature and of 
people throughout his life. 

Cultural education tends to broaden the mind and to produce 
a well-rounded character. It fits one to appreciate on a broad 
scale and to better enjoy the world in which he lives. We get 
in touch with nature through geography, astronomy, geology, 
botany, chemistry and allied sciences; with mankind through 
biography, literature, association and travel; while in the broad 
prospect opened by history, we have all peoples and all ages 
spread out before us. The best use of these sources implies 
judgment and discrimination, a recognition of the salient points 
and careful study and comparison. Otherwise the mind becomes 
overwhelmed with a mass of unrelated facts. 

The question is sometimes raised whether excessive culture 
breeds discontent and unfits a person for his real position in life 
I believe this is a real danger in certain instances, especially 
where the mind becomes centered upon the culture and neglects 
the real duties of life. The greatest diversity exists not only 
in the needs of different individuals, but in the types and ca- 
pacities of their minds. One should always remember that, while 
the borders and fringes of time may be given to the cultivation 
of the mind for its own sake, the real web and fabric of life 
should be given to positive, productive service to the world. The 
instances, however, in which culture over-steps its bounds are 
much less frequent than those in which it is neglected or absent. 

A favorite idea of liberal education has been that it should, in 
a way, give a general view of the whole field of knowledge and 
much can be said in favor of such a rough blocking out of the 
field.: It enables the student to appreciate the relative proportions 
and relations of different subjects and makes the way easy for 
any further study. Far too many students become lost in a maze 
of detail through lack of just such a scheme and fail to realize 
the salient features, which should become fixed in the mind like 
the important peaks of a mountain range. It must be acknowl- 
edged that a complete grounding in universal knowledge is 
really impossible. The statement was made about Dante that he 
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had faithfully applied himself and had become versed in all 
knowledge. This was doubtless possible to such an intellect as 
that of Dante in the thirteenth century, for knowledge was then 
restricted. Now, life itself is too short for a liberal education 
upon these lines and the great complexity makes necessary a wise 
selection for individual needs. 

It may be well to consider the particular benefits to be de- 
rived from cultural education. First: it is an unfailing source 
of recreation. The ability to turn the mind from its hard tasks 
to something different, rests and renews it and makes it more 
efficient. The word “recreation” has, unfortunately, in current 
use, lost something of its original meaning. We often use it in- 
terchangeably with pleasure, play, diversion, and sometimes, even, 
make it synonymous with “passing away the time.” It means 
a re-creation of our energies. 

By turning one’s thoughts and activities into another channel, 
he not only rests the mental mechanism previously employed in 
performing his work, but by pursuing some worthy line of thought, 
he enlarges his view upon life, increases his appreciation of 
great things, and gathers to his personality something that makes 
him more a man than before. Thus all sorts of tired people 
turn to music, to literature, to humorous sketches, to favorite 
poems, to art or the drama. Each finds a healing balm after the 
hot struggle of life and rests awhile by some shady pool before 
again entering the contest. 

In order to be able to turn readily to helpful recreation, one 
should, early in life, form tastes for several types of culture. It 
is of the utmost importance to train some faculty, some aspira- 
tion, some part of the intellectual life, before the gates of habit 
and routine are closed against it. We often see the effects of 
failure to do this. I know some business men who never read 
anything but the daily newspapers. I knew a man, who, during 
a long illness, occupied his mind only in reading the papers and 
in conversation. I, once or twice, suggested to him some book 
that I thought might make the hours pass more pleasantly. He 
declined, saying that he never had read books and didn’t care to. 
He was an intelligent business man and well informed in all 
ordinary matters of the day, but how much broader and pleasanter 
would have been his outlook on life, had he known something of the 
delights of literature! 
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The more dull and prosaic the occupation, the more the per- 
son needs something to cheer the spirit and offset the dull rou- 
tine. The bookkeeper must needs know systems of accounts and 
commercial forms, with perhaps stenography and typewriting; 
but the monotony of such a life would be well-nigh unendurable 
without some elements of culture, some’ power of appreciation 
reaching out to other realms, some mental furniture that would 
make the person at home with himself. Everybody has more or 
less enforced solitude. Some are barely able to endure it and 
cannot bear to be alone. The man who has developed internal 
resources is rarely lonely. His mind is well furnished: he al- 
ways has something worth thinking about and has become good 
company for himself. 

The ordinary person without some beginnings of culture, is 
likely to drift about aimlessly between the cheap moving picture 
show, the vaudeville, the sensational newspaper and the cheap 
novel, without ever attaining anything that can add to the mental 
power or to the fullness of life. 

The pursuit of culture by one’s self forms an agreeable avo- 
cation. It can be carried on in spare fragments of time that 
would otherwise be wasted. The enthusiasm evoked is likely 
to be considerable and the avocation is often in effect a play- 
occupation differing widely from the vocation in character and, 
unlike it, being free from responsibility and worry. Some per- 
sons require a rather light avocation, like reading fiction or 
humor; some draw inspiration and refreshment from music: 
others make original researches in local history or science, while 
still others go more or less deeply into literature or history or 
the drama, or perhaps art or architecture. 

The importance of the possession of some avocation is never 
more apparent than when one is laid aside from active work by 
illness or the loss of a business position. The man of internal 
resources has then a great advantage and can pleasantly occupy 
his time and have a genuine zest in life, instead of pacing the 
floor like a caged animal. 

By changing one’s avocation occasionally, one can cover quite 
a wide range of subjects and secure a broad basis of interest in 
life, besides rendering himself more capable of entertaining his 
friends. 
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Professor Edward Howard Griggs considers the use a per- 
son makes of the margin of time, to be a wonderful test of char- 
acter. He says: “When we are free to follow our own choice and 
desire, with no compulsion from external forces, our choice shows 
the line of movement and reveals the ideal. When we do what 
we like to do, because we like it, we show what we really care 
for more completely than at any other time. In it we show the 
real purpose of our lives.” 

The second advantage of cultural education is that through it 
we gain a breadth of sympathy with-life in all its forms. The 
educated man feels a kinship with other minds—with human 
nature—with the world in general. Wherever he goes, whom- 
ever he meets, he has in him the beginnings of a proper under- 
standing of what he sees and hears. He touches the world at 
every point and realizes that he is a part of it. The man of 
narrow sympathies, accustomed to a limited range of thought 
and at home only in certain restricted circumstances, misses a 
great deal of life and is apt to hold a distorted view of things in 
general, frequently despising whatever is beyond the range of 
his knowledge. 

Along with the principle of breadth, is the so-called socializa- 
tion of knowledge, which has been defined as “the process by 
which an individual is brought into conformity and co-operation 
with human society in its dominant interests and fundamental 
nature.” Such a socialization will tend to greatly increase a per- 
son’s usefulness. It furnishes ‘an end and aim for study and 
organizes and marshals one’s mental equipment so that it may 
be used to the best advantage. 
~The third advantage of cultural education is that it furnishes 
a positive renewal of one’s ideals. Daily contact with the world 
in the struggle of life is accompanied by wear and tear. We are 
oppressed by the disagreeable aspects of life and often discour- 
aged by the ills that have no apparent remedy. Our optimism 
receives severe shocks: our confidence in human nature gets 
badly jarred. Our belief in the triumph of righteousness be- 
comes uncertain. At such a time a book that will give us a 
fresh glimpse of the ideal and will renew in our minds the due 
proportion of things, is of inestimable value. We live for ideals 
—we toil, struggle and suffer for them. When we lose them 
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temporarily or when our world seems to be dominated by evil and 
disorder, then we are at sea. By returning to the ideal we re- 
turn to an atmosphere fit for the soul to breathe. It is only by 
breadth of mind and breadth of contact with the best thought the 
human mind has furnished that we can in adverse circumstances, 
have command over life. Books take us out of ourselves and 
show us the large and important truths of life. 

The fourth advantage of cultural education is the develop- 
ment of character. One cannot associate with great minds, even 
through the medium of books, without getting helpful inspira- 
tion. Contact with great men is still better and one who avails 
himself of such advantages will have little room left in his life 
for things that are petty and mean. : 

By reading some of the best thoughts that the human mind 
has conceived, we elevate our own natures and thereby prove 
our kinship with great souls. We reach ideals that may domi- 
nate and enrich our lives and make them more worthy and 
noble. Some prominent advocates of the socialization of knowl- 
edge insist that all knowledge acquired by the individual shall 
be planned and pursued in such a way that it can be given out 
to the community again through the individual’s life and ser- 
vices. This is an exceedingly helpful doctrine and is in line 
with all other modern schemes of efficiency. It seems to me 
nevertheless, that a certain’ margin of time belongs to the in- 
dividual for his own improvement, in which the mind can prop- 
erly select its own food. 

Life might be represented as a pyramid made up of three 
stages. The broad basal section may be termed livelihood. Usu- 
ally the largest in bulk, it is that upon which the whole structure 
must be supported. Resting upon this is a liberal section, which 
we call living, which represents the contribution in general activ- 
ity, enthusiasm and uplift which the individual makes to society 
and to the world about him. This is what is freely offered out 
of the abundance of the heart for the betterment of the race. 

The apex of the pyramid, entitled life represents the inner 
life of the individual and embodies the cultivation of his nature 
for its own sake. 

Man created in the image of God is only truly one of the sons 
of God when thus developed; and as such, is permitted to “think 
some of the thoughts of God after Him.” 
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American Notes—Editorial 


A great educator, Madame Montessori, of Rome, has visited Bos- 
ton and elucidated before a great audience that packed to the 
doors one of the large audience halls of the“city of culture,” her 
great idea in regard to the training of children. That the idea is 
a great one and one which should be restated periodically in a way 
to impress it upon the minds of both teachers and parents is un- 
disputed. That it is new and original with the distinguished 
Italian “doteressa” is less clear, although she has undoubtedly given 
it new and fuller applications and an emphasis which was needed, 
and which will be helpful. 

The essence of the Montessori method seems to consist in leaving 
the child free to develop according to the inner laws of his being, 
without constant restraints, compulsions and interferences from with- 
out. The teacher ceases to be jailor, taskmaster, judge and executioner 
and becomes instead, observer, comrade, guide and helpmate of the 
child. The child no longer sits in an uncomfortable chair at an un- 
hygienic desk, in a vitiated atmosphere and receives censure for inat- 
tention, dullness, failure to accomplish formal tasks, and for mischief. 
Instead he is allowed the greatest freedom of posture, demeanor and 
occupation consistent with the rights of others; and the parent and 
teacher study his needs and inclinations and try to direct his activi- 
ties into channels that will make for growth, physical, mental, spirit- 
ual. “Do” as an invitation, accompanied by the opportunity, is 
substituted for “don’t”, in dealing with the child. When he is naughty 
the inquiry is not “how shall I punish him for his naughtiness,” but 
“how shall I discover and remove-the causes that made him to become 
naughty?” Truly the Montessori method comes with a great mes- 
sage to father, mother, teacher and child. Asa theory it is fascinating. 
In practice it is sorely needed in many, many instances, to release 
childhood from the tyranny and abuse of nervous, ill-tempered, care- 
less, ignorant and vicious parents, unsympathetic and dictational 
teachers, and hard, unreasonable conditions at home and at school. 
The new direction given to our thinking by the distinguished author 
of this system, and the reawakening of many minds to a conscious- 
ness that the creator has endowed each new child with a personality 
which should be allowed to develop and not be browbeaten and re- 
pressed and distorted by all sorts of grown-up tyrannies, will result in 
a vast amount of happiness for the little folks and of improvement in 
educational conditions. Yet, the Montessori method has its limitations 
. \and it must be taken with several important reservations. The prac- 
tical mother of a family of growing children will wonder whether 
Madame Montessori herself has ever dealt at first-hand with a group 
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of children of her own, of different ages, dispositions and needs, all 
the problems concerning whom must be met and solved in the very 
midst of a thousand other home and social cares involved in the ex- 
isting relations of modern life. The upper or middle-class mother, 
with one child and one or more maids, might very well be able to 
stop and study the complex causes leading up to a case of disobedience, 
or of hot temper, or some annoying or destructive act on the part of 
her little son or daughter. To find the cause and remove it would 
undoubtedly be the ideal method. But supposing there are half a 
dozen children and that while she is studying out the one case three 
or four of the others go wrong for lack of attention! Then the in- 
herent differences of disposition and temperament upset all calcula- 
tions and break down the best of methods. Some are born with 
such perversions of spirit that there simply must be “don’ts.” Ideal 
methods cannot be adopted. It would be ideal to abolish policemen 
from our modern municipalities; but we cannot do it as yet. The 
writer of this paragraph once knew a boy who loved to kill. He would 
climb a tree and wring the necks of young birdlings in their nests, 
catch insects and pull off their wings and legs, and do many other 
such dreadful things. By all means study such a case a la Montessori, 
but while studying it someone absolutely must enforce some very vig- 
orous and un-Montessorian “don’ts.” 

We explained to a little lad of five, with whom we have the ines- 
timable privilege of a bed-time intimacy, some of the main points of 
the Montessori method and asked him what he thought of them. He 
replied with great eagerness of approval, “They ought to tell people 
that, everyw here!” “But”, said we, “supposing you and several of 
your little playmates were playing in the kitchen and one boy pro- 
posed to empty the contents of the oil can into the kitchen fire.” “O, 
we must’nt let them do that,” was his quick reply. The “dont’s” and 
“mustn’ts” are born in us as well as the “do’s” and “must’s” and they 
will ever be necessary until the millenium. Nevertheless, we welcome 
the new method that emphasizes the positive and deprecates the nega- 
tive in education and that gives the individual child more thought 
and intelligent study, and releases him from unnecessary restraints 
and interferences with his God-given right to freedom. 


The National Council of Teachers of English has done a real ser- 
vice to both school and home in furnishing a selected list of books 
for home reading of high school pupils. The list can be obtained of 
the Council at 68th Street and Stewart Ave., Chicago, Ill., at ten 
cents, postpaid. From the introductory note of the editors we quote 
the following :— 

“The books named are those that teachers have found helpful. Some 
are intended to awaken a taste for reading in those who have never 
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read for pleasure. Others are to bridge the gap between trash and 
good literature. Others are to open new fields of interest to tastes 
already forming or developed beyond the average. Still others are 
to stimulate thought, to inspire a worthy view of life, to arouse ambi- 
tion. Some are intended merely as models for the student’s own 
writing. Each has been recommended that it may be helpful in at 
least one respect. 

“The list excludes books valuable only for the information con- 
veyed. Books that merely give information, however needful, are 
not, in the opinion of the committee, books for home reading. No 
book has been included unless it has seemed to have, apart from the 
value of the facts imparted, some merit or helpfulness of its own. 

“Only a few works of any one author are named unless his work is 
unusually desirable. There is one exception. A novelist’s works 
sometimes differ widely in style and subject. In such a case, more 
than one manner may be represented. In restricting the list, there is 
no intention to restrict the pupil to the books listed. It is to be hoped 
that he will be led to read more widely from each author he likes. 
One object in naming works of so many authors has been to open the 
largest possible number of lines of interest—to offer varied samples 
of the wealth that lies in the storehouse of literature. 

“Fiction constitutes approximately half the list. This has seemed 
advisable, since it is through good fiction that most pupils are led to 
appreciate other forms.” 


Mr. Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation, impressively 
illustrates as follows the increase since 1908 in the number of cities 
in the United States having open air schools: 

1908 XXX (3 cities). 
1909 XXXXXXX (7 cities). 
1910 XXXXXXXXXXXXXX*X (15 cities). 
1911 XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX (32 
cities). 
1912 XXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX (60 cities). 

To Providence, R. I. belongs the honor of having been the first 
city to introduce such schools. “Roughly speaking”, says Mr. Ayres, 
“the number of cities having open air schools has doubled each year. 
At the recent International Congress on School Hygiene no subject 
was more eagerly discussed. At present the most interesting phases 
of the movement are the successful attempts of educators and archi- 
tects to make the beneficial results of open air schooling available for 
normal children in ordinary schools.” In this connection we note 
that on the theory that healthy children should have the fresh air 
benefits usually reserved for the sickly, Supt. Wheatly, of Middletown, 
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Conn., has introduced a modified open-window plan throughout his 
entire school system. _ 


The Association of Commerce is working with the Local Teacher’s 
Committee in charge of the arrangements for the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, to be held in St. Paul next summer, and 
the Publicity Department of the Association, working with a com- 
mittee of local newspaper men has been designated as the official pub- 
licity bureau of the Local Committee. St. Paul, is an ideal city for 
a convention of this kind. It is one of the most beautiful cities in 
the country and at the time of the convention it will be at its best. 
It is a city of beautiful drives and beautiful parks, and a city con- 
taining the best of accommodations for a convention such as the 
N. E. A. 

The average temperature in St. Paul for June, July and August is 
69.7 degrees. In St. Louis it is 77; in Kansas City 75; in Omaha 74; 
in Des Moines 73. The average relative humidity (which is what 
makes one feel the heat), is only 61.6 per cent in St. Paul. In Chicago 
it is 71.6; Detroit 71; New York 67. 


The Junior High School at Grand Rapids, Mich., consisting of 
pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, has grown in two 
years from a school of 430 pupils and 15 teachers to one of 851 pu- 
pils and 36 teachers. More boys and girls have stayed in school under 
the new plan. 


The growth of the kindergarten idea in this country is indicated 
by the following note about the New York City kindergartens: There 
were 5 schools and 150 pupils in the Brooklyn kindergartens organized 
by Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell 15 years ago; now there are 40,000 chil- 
dren in the kindergartens of Greater New York. 


The Board of Education of New York City has just secured an 
appropriation of $79,000 with which to operate during the coming 
year after-school play centers in 163 of its school buildings. Each 
of these play centers will accommodate from 250 to 350 school chil- 
dren. The school yard and the school gymnasium will be used for 
this purpose, and will remain open from 3.30 to 5.30 p.m. The ex- 
pense consists of $2.50 for the director of the center and $1.00 per 
session for extra janitor service, making a total of $3.50 for an after- 
noon center accommodating approximately 300 children, or about 1 1-6 
cents per child. 
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It would be a good resolve with which to begin the new year if you 
should promise yourself that you will, during the year 1914, enter 
into a larger life than heretofore. There is always before us the 
opportunity to do this. We are none of us doing our very best in all 
particulars. We are perhaps, or think we are, very busy; and possibly 
some will resent this assertion of one so outside of their lives as an 
impersonal editor, that they are not living as large a life as they 
might. Nevertheless, we believe that it may be truly said of the 
busiest of us. There is something more that we might do that 
would add to our efficiency, to our touch with great interests, to our 
usefulness and therefore to our happiness. It is possible that with 
some this might mean the giving up of something instead of the 
taking on of something more. Perhaps we are dissipating our en- 
ergies, scattering instead of concentrating them, and so not counting 
for much in any one of many things which, in a superficial way, we 
are undertaking. With the majority, however, it is otherwise. They 
are not undertaking enough. They are prone to avoid, to excuse them- 
selves from responsibility, to underrate their talents, to over-estimate 
the necessity for and the value of ease and pleasure and self-indul- 
gence. Thus they grow incapable of exertion, of strong endeavor and 
large achievement. 

It is a great thing to find out that a large entrance upon affairs, 
a real touch with many interests, is the way of life, the way to keep 
young and to count for what is worth while. To develop unused 
muscles of the body and to cultivate hitherto vacant areas of the 
brain is to get alive and keep alive. The reverse is true; oftentimes a 
busy man of affairs thinks he will give up his business, retire and 
take it easy, and enjoy himself for the remainder of his days; and it 
kills him to give up. He cannot stand inactivity. It brings death, 
as activity had brought and sustained life. 

Do not seek new responsibilities, officiously ; but when they seek you 
do not refuse to accept them. Enter into them and try yourself ‘out 
in new relations. You will surprise yourself and your friends by the 
development of new capacities. The young, aspiring to be in the 
thick of the fight, will find themselves maturing. The middle-aged 
will rejoice in the achievements of industry and virility, and those 
more advanced in years will be surprised to find how easily they 
keep‘ young in feelings and capacity for work, by not allowing them- 
selves to give up and drop out. So, indeed, it shall prove to all 
“A Happy New Year, 1914!” 
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Foreign Notes 


THe FreNcH Proressor. The lucid exposition for which French 
professors are noted isnot altogether a natural gift, but is largely 
the result of special training and the general organization of higher 
education in France. 

The candidate for a full professorship in a secondary school, (ly- 
cée) must not only be a graduate with the. degree of licence but must 
have passed also a special examination agrégation. This examina- 
tion is a test of the intensive knowledge of a particular subject, and 
also of the candidate’s ability to present the subject. For this test 
special preparation is required, which may be secured at the ex- 
pense of the State if one is fortunate enough to obtain a scholarship 
covering the expenses of the course at the Ecole Normale Supérieure, 
or at one of the university faculties. The preparation follows a tra- . 
ditional course which embodies both principle and methods of exposi- 
tion. These are not dogmatically imparted, but exemplified in the 
teachings of the professors in charge and acquired by the student 
in the repeated elaboration of assigned subjects. Principle and 
method form a unity, both phases of which must be preserved in the 
student’s presentation of a subject whether oral or written. 

In the French system, secondary and higher institutions present 
a continuous scheme of education; the former covering the general 
course of liberal studies, the later the specialized training leading to 
the highest careers, including that of a professor. No distinction 
is made between the full professors of secondary schools and univer- 
sity professors so far as’ training is concerned. The latter are re- 
cruited from the secondary corps, consequently the candidate for 
agrégation has high prospects before him and also secure tenure, 
since professorships are life positions. 


PEDAGOGY AT THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. Several German uni- 
versities include a professorship of pedagogy in the philosophical 
faculty. According to Dr. Wilhelm Miinch, the subject is usually 
regarded “only as a sort of minor division in the department of 
psychology, although several other sciences, like ethics, political sci- 
ion § and the history of civilization, trench on that subject just as 
much.’ 

This statement was made in 1911, at which time Dr. Miinch was 
holding the chair of pedagogy in the University of Berlin. The fame 
of his teaching attracted many students, and gave such an impulse to 
the subject in the university that plans were formed for organizing 
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in its interest a special seminar. Miinch died in 1912, and these 
plans in which he was deeply interested, have not yet gone into effect. 
At the same time a pedagogical seminar on a grand scale was pro- 
jected for Halle University, and thus these two universities, it was 
expected, would be placed upon the same plane as Jena and Leipzig, 
long celebrated for such provision. At both Jena and Leipzig the his- 
tory of education has received great attention; indeed it is generally 
urged against the German universities which make provision for 
pedagogy, that it is treated too exclusively, from the historical side. 
At Jena, however, the treatment is very comprehensive, including 
principles and methods, with strong emphasis on the Herbartian 
theory. The prospectus of the University of Berlin announced for 
the summer of 1912, a course in the history of pedagogy by Dr. 
Benno Erdmann, who is well known for his expositions of philosophy 
and experimental psychology. 

The University of Halle in its announcement for the winter session 
ending March 15, 1913, comprises a pedagogical seminar including 
among the lectures one course on the history of pedagogy, a course 
on the doctrines of Rousseau, a course on ethics, one on school hy- 
giene and several courses on the methods of presenting subjects; 
such as the classical drama, the technique of language, etc. 

At K6nigsberg the philosophical faculty includes a professorship 
of experimental psychology and a professorship of pedagogics. The 
former is held at the present by Dr. Nariss Ach, whose course of in- 
struction for 1912, covered the history of the newer philosophies, in- 
cluding Kant. Necessarily the relation of these philosophies to edu- 
cation was considered. The second professorship was held by Dr. 
Albert Goedeckemeyer, whose course for 1912, included the history 
of pedagogy and an exposition of Kant’s philosophical doctrines. The 
two professors named conducted’ a philosophical seminar during the 
scholastic year 1912-13. 


Expert Opinions. Dr. Merchant, Director of Technical and In- 
dustrial schools of Ontario, who has recently returned from a tour of 
investigation in Europe makes many suggestive comments on techni- 
cal education in the countries visited. His opinion of the French sys- 
tem confirms that of other authorities. It is a highly specialized sys- 
tem, and in the free technical schools, the students are picked by stiff 
examinations so that only those showing special aptitudes are ad- 
mitted. 

In Ireland Dr. Merchant found the most suggestive system for ap- 
plication to small municipalities (districts). In that country classes 
are formed and instruction given by traveling instructors, agriculture 
being the chief subject of study. 
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Book Notices 


The Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New Standard American Dictionaries are 
entirely separate and distinct from the Webster’s International Diction- 
aries, which are published by the G. & C. Merriam Company in Spring- 
field, Mass. The Laird & Lee series are published in Chicago, Ill. They 
are based directly upon Noah Webster’s American Dictionary of the 
English Language. They bear an L. & L. Shield trade-mark, by which 
they may easily be distinguished from other dictionaries. The bindings 
of the several editions are uniform and wholly unlike those of other 
publishers’ dictionaries. There are many different editions, in a variety 
of sizes to suit all needs and tastes. The illustrations are excellent and 
numerous, many of them being full page plates. The typography is 
large and distinct. The publishers have been at work for many years 
establishing their editions of Laird & Lee Webster’s Dictionaries and 
have brought them to a high point of excellence. A large number of 
them are in use in the schools of the United States. The prices are at- 
tractive, ranging from $5.00 for the large Encyclopedic Library Edition 
of 1440 pages, to the vest pocket “Kaiser” Dictionary at 25 cents. There 
is a “De Luxe Bible Paper” edition, size 534 x 8 inches in flexible leather 
at $2.75, for high school use, and many others. 


TEXTILES. A Handbook for the Student and the Consumer. By 
Mary Schenck Woolman, B. S., President of Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, acting head of the Department of Household Eco- 
nomics, Simmons College, recently professor of Domestic Art in Teachers 
College, and Ellen Beers McGowan, B. S., Instructor in Household Arts 
in Teachers College, Columbia University. The Macmillan Company. 
Price $2.00. 

A beautifully printed, bound and illustrated book of 428 pages,—the 
result of twenty years experience in teaching textiles to college students. 
It will be useful in the classroom, to the housewife, the salesman, 
and to all upon whom rests the responsibility of purchasing clothing 
materials. 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES AND INFULENCES IN EDUCATION. A 
Report Upon Educational Movements Throughout the World. Being the 
Third Volume of “The Annals of Educational Progress.” By John Palmer 
Garber, Ph. D., Associate Superintendent of the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia. Lippincott’s Educational Series. Edited by Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, A. M., Ph. D. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Health and health teaching, developments in vocational education, 
recreation and play, treatment of defectives, the function of the kinder- 
garten rural schools, tests of college efficiency, salaries of teachers, social 
problems such as the “Camp Fire Girls” etc., are among the subjects sug- 
gestively discussed in this 370 page volume, 
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ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION. For Secondary Schools. By Henry 
Seidel Canby, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University and John Baker 
Opdycke, High School of Commerce, New York City. The Macmillan 
Company. Price $1.00. 

The plan of this book is simple and yet comprehensive,—to show 
“The Means of Composition” “The Ends of Composition” and to give 
“Aids to Composition.” Under the first division we have chapters on the 
sentence, the paragraph, shaping the material, etc.; under the second, 
exposition, argument, description, narration, the story; under the third 
letter-writing, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, proof reading, etc. 
It is an excellent manual for class room use. 


COULTER’S ELEMENTARY STUDIES IN BOTANY. By John M. 
Coulter, A. M., Ph. D. D. Appleton and Company. Price $1.30. 

The basic facts of botany are presented without undue multiplicity 
of details and with a minimum of terminology. The material is organ- 
ized in an evolutionary order, thus causing one fact to suggest another. 
The facts selected are those deemed most essential by experts at Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. The scientific and the practi- 
eal are well-balanced and closely ordinated. The illustrations are not 
only unusually attractive but of the utmost practical value. 


VAN TUYL’S ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, By George 
H. Van Tuyl, Teacher of Business Arithmetic, High School of Commerce, 
New York City; Author of Complete Business Arithmetic. Cloth, 12 mo. 
272 pages. Price, 70 cents. American Book Company. 

This new book presents much of the same matter which appeared 
previously in the author’s larger volume. Thus it starts with a decided 
advantage, because this material has successfully stood the test of 
actual use and has been found to be right. Some modifications, have, 
however, been made, chiefly for the purpose of eliminating the more diffi- 
cult parts and problems of the subjects retained, and making the work 
more practical. Some of the more advanced topics have been omitted. 
The new topics include tallying, estimating, farm problems, domestic 
parcel post, and a comparison of common food products accompanied by 
a series of exercises to determine the value of given foods, as tissue 
builders and as energy producers. Additional suggestions and problems 
are given for rapid calculations and drill in fundamental operations. The 
course is characterized by clear and full explanations, practical prob- 
lems, short methods of solution, numerous exercises for drills and re- 
views, and an interesting and rational treatment. 


AT THE OPEN DOOR. By Louise Robinson, First Assistant in 
charge, Louisa M. Alcott School, Boston. Illustrated by Clara E. At- 
wood. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

A charming second reader full of attractive illustrations and reading 
matter of real literary value, yet simple and expressive of a child’s ex- 
periences and adapted to his capabilities. 
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STORIES OF OUR HOLIDAYS. By Isabel M. Horsford, Teacher in 
William E. Endicott School, Boston, Mass. Silver, Burdett & Company. 

A happy thought, which presents in large type the essential thought 
of our principal holidays so that the children who have just learned to 
read can get from a real book a good idea of the real meaning of Labor 
Day, Columbus Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Fourth of July, and all 
the ‘rest. 


MY CHURCH. By Rev. Louis G. Hoeck. The Nune Licet Press. 

A profitable little volume showing the claims of the church on every 
person, the reasons why we should go to church, the sense in which we 
can use the term “my church”, etc. It is written from the Swedenborgian 
standpoint. 


ENGLISH PROSE. A series of Related Essays for the Discussion and 
Practice of the Art of Writing. Selected and edited by Frederick Wm. 
Roe, Ph. D. of the University of Wisconsin, and George Roy Blliott, Ph. D. 
of Bowdoin College. Longmans, Green & Company. Price $1.50. 

The selections in this volume are so grouped as to represent all the 
great human interests, beginning with character and personality and in- 
cluding education, recreation and travel, social life and manners, public 
affairs, science, nature, conduct and inner life, literature and art. The 
book is intended particularly for college classes which are studying the 
art of composition and will be valuable as models of the best English 
prose. 


COULTER’S PLANT LIFE AND PLANT USES. By John Gaylord 
Coulter, Ph. D. Cloth, 12 mo. 480 pages, illustrated. Price $1.20. Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

A high school book about the fundamentals of plant life and about 
the relation between plants and man. It aims to present only those large 
facts about plants which form the present basis of the science of botany, 
and which are essential to every high school botanist. In so far as is possi- 
ble, plant life is presented in terms of its largest relation to life, but 
the treatment has in view preparation for life in general, and not prepa- 
ration, for any particular kind of calling. The subject matter has been 
presented in an interesting manner and in as simple a way as possible; 
scientific words, where first used, are interpreted by simple English equiv- 
alents. The illustrations are abundant and excellent. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Henry Eldridge Bourne 
and Elbert Jay Benton, Professor of History in Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. D. C. Heath & Company. 

A valuable text-book for the seventh and eighth grades. Its use will 
naturally follow that of the Introductory American History by the same 
authors and publishers,— the two books making probably the most sat- 
isfactory texts on the subject for school use that have yet been published. 
We understand that they are being widely adopted. 
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PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 
By Frederick L. Holtz, A. M., Head of Department of Geography and 
Nature Study, Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, New York City; 
author of “Nature-Study Manual.” The Macmillan Company. Price $1.10. 

A valuable book for experienced teachers and for those in training to 
become such, It should materially help toward making this subject what 
it should be but is not,—the most interesting branch of the common 
school curriculum. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE PEOPLE’S HEALTH. A Text-Book of Sani- 
tation and Hygiene for the use of schools. By Walter Moore Coleman. 
Illustrated by Retta Carroll, Alfred Seiler and with photographs. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $.70. 

The book which should be in use in every school of the land “pro 
bono publico.” It is a new departure in the school book line and will 
meet with the general approval of the public. 


SIGHT READING IN LATIN. For the Second Year. By Hiram H. 
Bice, Head of the Department of Latin, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City. Ginn & Company. Price 50 cents. 

Each exercise is complete and, in order that it may be used without 
previous preparation, it is provided with notes and vocabulary. There are 
other helps, such as references to grammars, drills in inflections, rules of 
composition, etc. The plan of the book, however, is so flexible that 
teachers may use many or few of these helps. The selection of stories 
and the progressiveness of the exercises makes sight reading in this 
volume an interesting study. 


THE WORK OF THE RURAL SCHOOL, By J. D. Eggleston, Presi- 
dent of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Robert W. Bruére. Illus- 
trated. Harper and Brothers. Price $1.10. 

“The Work of the Rural School” is the outcome of years of observa- 
tion and practical experience. It includes the results of personal 
studies made in Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, and other states of the Mid- 
dle West; in Virginia and other Southern States; in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and other Eastern States, while the correspond- 
ence of the author has reached practically every state in the Union, 
from Maine to California and Oregon. 

In the opinion of competent critics this is the most comprehensive and 
constructive book on the subject. . 


ELEMENTS OF DEBATING. A Manual for Use in High Schools and 
Academies. By Leverett S. Lyon, Head of the Department of Civic Sci- 
ence in the Joliet Township High School. The University of Chicago Press. 
Price $1.00. 

And admirable manual, that will be helpful to the many students in 
college and high school who wish to fit themselves for public speaking. 
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FARM LIFE READERS. Book Five. By Lawton B. Evans, A. M., 
Superintendent of Schools, Richmond County and the City of Augusta, 
Georgia; Luther N. Duncan, M. S., Professor of School Agriculture, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute and Special Agent of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; George W. Duncan, M. §., formerly Principal Public 
Schools, Florence and Auburn, Alabama, Silver, Burdett & Co. 

A happy thought to teach agriculture by indirection by means of 


a set of supplementary readers descriptive of farm life and its practical 
problems, 


A TEXT BOOK OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. For High Schools. By 
Matilda G. Campbell, Instructor in Home Economies, Jesup W. Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, Lecturer on Home Economies, University of Cali- 
fornia Summer School, 1911. The Macmillan Company. Price $.90. 

Combines the elements of a text-book or laboratory manual for the 
school and a practical cook book for the home. The subject-matter deals 
largely with food and nutrition. There is an increasing demand for 
books of this kind as Domestic Science grows in popular favor as a 
branch of the school curriculum, The subject of foods is fully treated 
here and the book will find a wide field of usefulness. 


GRUSS AUS. DEUTSCHLAND. A Reader for Beginners in High 
School and College. By C. H. Holzwarth, Ph. D., Instructor in German, 
Smith College. D. C. Heath & Co. Price $.90. 

Very attractive in its make-up, large clear type, excellent illustra- 
tions, valuable notes, vocabulary, etc. 


SCHOOL ETHICS. By Eleanor Marchbanks. With Selections for 
Reading. The Four Seas Company. Price, $1.25 net, 

A teacher who has by long experience discovered simple but effective 
methods of providing moral training without disrupting the present rou- 
tine of secondary education, has described her work in this helpful and 
readable book. She has found the use of selections for reading remark- 
ably effective in illustrating the truths a teacher is trying to demon- 
strate and has therefore included many new and little known selections 
which will prove a boon to teachers and parents alike. If one has the 
training of children in his care, he will find this book not only an in- 
spiration to higher ideals of teaching, but also a direct aid in his daily 
work, 


PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL READJUSTMENT. By David Sned- 
den, Ph. D., Commissioner of Education, Mass. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

This is a well wrought out argument for a more efficient administra- 
tion of our public schools, by an exceptionally well qualified educator. 
Some of the leading educational problems of the day are discussed in a 
straightforward logical manner. The author calls for a further discus- 
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sion of these problems to provoke which is one object of his book. One 
of the most interesting chapters bears the caption “Why Study History?” 
Another is on “The Opportunity of the Small High School”; another on 
“Debatable Issues in Vocational Education.” This volume should be 
read by live, growing teachers everywhere. It is stimulating and instruc- 
tive. 


SHELTER AND CLOTHING. A Text-book in the Household Arts. 
By Helen Kinne, Professor of Household Arts, Education; and Anna M. 
Cooley, B. S., Assistant Professor of Household Arts Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.10. 

This is an excellent class room manual for high and normal school 
girls and for all who wish to become successful home makers. The scope 
of the work is broader than mere matters of cooking and sewing. It 
includes the organization, management, care, repair and decoration of the 
home, home sanitation, etc. There are numerous and valuable illustra- 
tions. 


FAMOUS FRONTIERSMEN, and Heroes of the Border. Their adven- 
turous lives and stirring experiences in Pioneer days. By Charles H. L. 
Johnston. Illustrated. L. C. Page & Company. 

A splendid book for boys, especially for “boy scouts.” It tells the 
life stories and thrilling adventures of many famous pioneers and woods- 
men of early American years as well as of more recent times in the far 
west. A book that every boy young or old, will thoroughly like and from 
which he will imbibe a manly spirit. 


Periodical Notes. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for December, Abraham Mitrie Rihbany continues the interest- 
ing story of his evolution from a Syrian peasant to his ministry in one of the most impor- 
tant Unitarian pulpits. 

“ Trappers of Men ” is a short series of articles begun in the December Lippincott’s 
Magazine, and to appear in consecutive numbers. They will describe various ingenious 
swindles by which the unwary and their money are soon parted. The author, Samuel Sco- 
ville, Jr.,isa prominent lawyer whose profession has brought him into contact with a 
number of these trappers of men to their infinite regret. 

Notable reading in the North American Review for December is to be found on every 
page, but the literary contributions are especially noteworthy. Florence Leftwich gives a 

iné appreciation of “ George Sands,” and William Dean Howells writes on ‘‘ Charles Eliot 
Norton: A Reminiscence.” 

“ Stand ao and get the full Horsepower out of your Hyman Machine’’ says 
an article in the December 13th issue of the Journal of the American Medical Assoctation. 
The paper is well worth reading and heeding. . 
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